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Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern-Western Cultural Values 


Whether he lives in the Orient or Occident, 
the teacher, by the very nature of his profes- 
sion, has certain commitments and predisposi- 
tions. He is committed, for instance, to the 
idea that it is possible and worthwhile to pass 
on the best elements within his culture to the 
younger generation; and that literacy is es- 
sential if there is to be human progress and 
peace for future generations. 


Having been exposed to ideas derived from 
earlier civilizations and other cultures, he 
knows that within all cultures there resides 
a measure of wisdom and beauty that de- 
mands transmittal. More than that, he is 
generally aware that the interaction of dif- 
ferent cultures is a stimulus rather than a 
deterrent to the march of progress. 


But teachers, both in the East and West, 
must learn to accept other postulates. They 
must learn that poverty, famine, disease and 
illiteracy are distressing to all human beings, 
no matter what their race or where they live. 
They must realize that respect for human dig- 
nity is a doctrine that applies to all peoples. 
They must exemplify more completely the 
tradition found in both cultures of intellectual 


independence, personal creativity, and free- 
dom from economic and social dogmas. 

Democratic teachers of both East and West 
should increase their efforts to appreciate the 
culture of the other segment of the globe. 
They should help raise the standards of edu- 
cation wherever they are and vastly extend 
in their universities opportunities for East- 
West scholarships. 

Both Western and Eastern teachers must, 
in a true spirit of humility, discard the stereo- 
types they now entertain concerning each 


other: Asians are not children and are not. 


“quaint”; Westerners are not all arrogant 
and materialistic. 

A more concrete study of these concepts, and 
of many other ways by which teaching can 
serve to improve East-West cultural under- 
standing, will be discussed at a meeting of 
the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, scheduled to take 
place in Washington, D. C., July 31—August 
7. Meanwhile we offer this special supplement 
as a method of stimulating thought and action 
not only among WCOTP organizations but 
among all others who believe that “all men 
are brothers.” 
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THE DESTINY OF ASIA 


by sPAUILGS. (WELTY 


Dr. Welty lived and worked in Asia for many 
years prior to returning to the United States to 
teach and eventually assume the position of assist- 
ant secretary general of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. This 


article forms part of a book in progress. 


As, IS PEOPLE. People till Asia’s earth, 
write Asia’s poetry, make Asia’s laws, fight Asia’s 


wars, sleep on Asia’s land, and dream Asia’s dreams. 


Asians are people with a destiny. Numbering 
over half the human race they are constantly as- 
suming a more active role in determining the pat- 
tern and substance of their fate. They are no longer 
the playthings of destiny, but creators. The destiny 
of Asia can be comprehended only by those who 


know that Asians are moved by human needs, 


human wants, and human ideals, that they are 
conscious of the shape and magnitude of their 
destiny, and that they are determined to mold this 
destiny to meet their needs. 

Asians are destined to eat better. This is their 
primary human need. For generations Asians have 
been a hungry people. But now famine is no longer 
considered inevitable, the punishment of a sadistic 
god nor the response of a violated earth, but a 
great community problem which can be solved by 
human minds and human hands. Hunger is no 
longer regarded as a natural condition but as a 
cause for active dissatisfaction. Asians are resolved 
to remove famine and hunger from their destiny. 

Asians are destined to be better informed. Edu- 
cation has been the ideal of the Asian people, for 
countless generations. The scholar stood at the apex 
of Chinese society, and only he could administer 
the affairs of state. Educated Brahmins dominated 
the life of India. The Japanese hierarchy was headed 
by the soldier-aristocrat, but tradition required that 
he be able to read and write. Today, in Korea, Indo- 
China, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, the educated man—the person who 
can read and write—is the respected man. 

But more than tradition is behind the tremen- 


dous drive towards universal literacy that is now 


sweeping Asia. Through literacy, Asians expect 
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to gain access to the accrued knowledge of man- 
kind, and thus build for themselves better and 
happier lives. Furthermore, Asian leaders, deter- 
mined to industrialize to the fullest possible extent, 
and knowing that modern industry requires workers 
who can read and write, are stimulating the mass 
education of their people. Schools and village read- 
ing classes are springing up all over Asia. 
are destined to collectivize. Asian 
leaders believe that they do not have the time to 
build up their industrial establishment at the same 
leisurely pace as Western countries such as Great 
Britain and the United States did. The tempo of 
world events plus urgent needs of a demanding 
people are forcing Asian leaders to adopt what 
they consider swifter methods. They feel that eco- 
nomic and political advancement can be acquired 
only by efforts of the entire people working to- 
gether, with a massive infusion of state aid. The 
Asian people are well disposed towards cooperative 
action of this kind since it has been practiced for 
centuries in their cities and villages. 


Asians 


Asians are destined to participate more in 
domestic politics. In every area people are becom- 
ing actively involved in the political life of their 
respective countries. The leaders of almost all Asian 
countries think and speak of themselves as the 
elected leaders of the people. Asian people are told it 
is their government and their will that the govern- 
ment expresses. Even Communist officials refer to 
themselves as the “Peoples Representatives.” Elec- 
tions are held in most countries, and, although the 
choice of candidates is often limited, nevertheless, 
the Asian people do get a chance to express an 
opinion in a formal way. This is a new experience 
for them, but they have taken to it with ease and 
enthusiasm. Japan, India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
and Burma, all have enthusiastic turnouts at elec- 
tions, and candidates go out among the people to 
woo their votes and explain their platforms. 

Asians are destined to become more respected. 
Perhaps nothing has been resented more by the 
Asian than the conception of him as an inferior 
by the white Westerner, colonizer, missionary, 
businessman, or tourist. Clubs “for whites only” 


3 


in Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Tokyo, Manila, and elsewhere, were and 
are hated symbols of white arrogance. Parks and 
laws “forbidden to dogs and natives” were constant 
reminders of inferiority. During the American 
occupation of Japan, the signs over washrooms used 
by Americans which read, Japanese Keep Out! 
were vivid reminders in Japanese minds of their 
inferior status. 


Asians are determined to be respected. Feeling 
that they are the equal of any other human group, 
and the superior of some, many of them are ready 
to forfeit law, order, and their own lives in order 
to obtain this respect. The urgency to build up 
the economic, political, and military power of their 
nations is in part motivated by the desire to be- 
come “equal” with the West. Their reluctance to em- 
ploy foreign personnel, their quick sensitivity to 
any implied slur by white foreigners, the sometimes 
harsh treatment of white Westerners living in Asian 
countries, their desperate, defiant attitude when 
logic is sometimes on the side of the Westerner, 
their resentment at being forced to accept charity 
from Western nations—including the United States, 
their insistence on running their countries without 
help from foreigners, especially if it is offered with 
any hint of superiority, are all responses to atti- 
tudes displayed by past and present generations of 
white foreigners. 


Asians are destined to become more national- 
istic. For centuries the Asian people gave their first 
loyalties to the family, the clan, the caste, the class, 
or to individuals, but seldom to a nation-state. When 
the Westerners came to Asia they brought the spirit 
of nationalism with them. The Asians began to think 
of themselves as a separate and special body of 
humans sharing a common territory and possessing 
common distinctive characteristics such as lan- 
guage, race, traditions, history, and religion. Lead- 
ers of various Asian countries deliberately fostered 
this feeling in order to foster internal unity. Japan 
is an outstanding example of a people deliberately 
indoctrinated with a feeling of national pride cen- 
tered in the Emperor. 


Asians, following the example of Westerners, 
attempted, quite successfully, to express this cultural 
unity in the establishment of independent nations. 
Today patriotism is emerging as a strong motiva- 
tion for Asian actions. The nation is replacing the 
family, the clan, the caste, and the Emperor as the 
first loyalty of the people. Political and intellectual 


leaders of Asian countries are using every device 
to bring about a more intense and devoted love of 
the nation-state. Asians are becoming like Western- 
ers in their response to a waving flag and a stirring 
national anthem. 


Asians are destined to resist colonialism every- 


where. Liquidating the remnants of colonial admin- 
istrations still scattered here and there in Asia is 
the first concern of the Asian people. Indonesia is 
firmly resolved to liquidate the Dutch colonial 
regime in New Guinea—Indonesians refer to this 
territory as West Irian—and replace the Dutch 
colonial regime with an Indonesian government. 
India is passionately devoted to the goal of reclaim- 
ing Goa from the Portuguese and of replacing for- 
eign rule in all the enclaves now held by foreign 
nations in India. 


Asians are destined to engage in internecine 
conflict. The presence of three major powers in 
Asia—India, China, Japan—surrounded and girded 
by a number of secondary powers, has already re- 
sulted in incidents, fears, border tensions, spheres 
of influence problems. 


The Nationalist Chinese Government on For- 
mosa detests the Communist Chinese Government 
on the mainland. South Korean spokesmen use 
strong language when speaking of North Korean 


officials. Laos, Cambodia, and South Viet Nam are | 
extremely wary of the activities of the Communist — 


wt or 


a 


officials of North Viet Nam. Thailand, Burma, |” 


Malaya are all fearful of the Communist colossus, 
China, on their northern borders. Many countries 
are suspicious of the intentions of the Japanese. 


To sum up. A new, dynamic spirit is abroad 
in Asia. The people of Asia now know that there 


. . ye / 
can be a better life for themselves and their families. 


They have learned from Westerners, from Asians 
educated in the West, from Asians educated in Asia, 
from the lips even of their village elders that they 
have the power and capacity to wrest from the earth 
a better life. What is this better life? 


It means. enough to eat, a comfortable home to 
live in, and education for his children, medical sery- 
ices and medicine when he or his family is sick, 
some leisure and adequate funds to enjoy that 
leisure, and a respected place in the eyes of the 
world. The challenge facing both Asians and the 
West is how to make this better life a reality, If it 
does not become a reality, there can only be trouble 
and chaos for Asia and the world. 
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THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE 
ON INDIAN SOCIETY 


by K. L. SHRIMALI 


Extract from an address made by Dr. Shrimali, 
education minister of the Government of India, at 
the 33rd All India Educational Conference held at 
Chandigarh. From the February 1959 issue of The 
South Indian Teacher, official journal of the South 
India Teachers’ Union. 


Bor IS GRADUALLY but steadily moving 
towards science and technology. This movement has 
been greatly accelerated since Independence. A large 
number of.scientific laboratories and technological 
institutions have been set up and students in great 
numbers are attending courses in science and tech- 
nology. The growth of science and technology is 
bound to produce far-reaching changes in the atti- 
tudes and habits of people and transform our social 
institutions. 


With the growth of the scientific spirit, it is 
natural that people should develop aversions towards 
that religion which is associated with bigotry and 
intolerance. Science is opposed to all kinds of 
dogmas whether they are religious or political. It 
overturns all kinds of orthodoxies based on caste 
or creed. It is opposed to authoritarianism and 
political conformism. It strikes against rigidity and 
social stratification. It is, therefore, bound to uproot 
many of our cherished’ beliefs and social institu- 
tions. We need not have any regrets for this loss 
provided science develops at the same time a posi- 
tive faith in those moral and spiritual values which 
are the roots of democratic life. It is necessary to 
stress this point lest the one-sided development of 
science and technology should cramp human life 

within the narrow value scale of economics. It is 
only by keeping before us the spiritual conception 
of the human personality that we can make proper 
use of science and technology for the ends of indi- 
vidual life and not allow the individual to be used 
as an instrument for the purposes of power. With 
the rise of the arc of material wealth and prosperity, 
the arc of inner, social,and moral vigor should not 
go down. 


It is here that the educator has to play his dis- 
tinctive role. While the spirit of science should be 
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all-pervasive in our schools and colleges and the stu- 
dents must learn how to use their minds, it is the 
responsibility of the educators to ensure that they 
are not dehumanized in their pursuit of science and 
technology. Society needs scientists and technolo- 
gists, but more than that it needs good human 
beings who are sensitive to the beauty as well as 
to the tragedy of life. Education must aim at de- 
veloping the whole person. It must certainly sharpen 
knowledge but it should not ignore the important 
task of fashioning beliefs among the youth. This 
should be achieved not by reverting to the teaching 
of philosophic and religious views which have no 
relevance to the problems of the modern world but 
by providing opportunities for productive living 
and for creating among students a sense of social 
responsibility. 

In our country, scientific work is confined 
mostly to the laboratories. Science has exercised 
very little influence in the everyday life of the peo- 
ple. We can find the most modern scientific and 
technological institutions existing side by side with 
social institutions based on orthodox beliefs and 
superstitions. For the proper growth of scientific 
thought it is essential to make science all-pervasive. 
Science must be utilized for the improvement of the 
physical and social environment so that it may pro- 
vide a more congenial atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of human personality. This can be done only 
when the gap which exists between the everyday life 
of the common man and that of the scientist is 
bridged. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the growth of 
science is the rigidity of the social structure. The 
spirit of science flourishes in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and requires free communication. It is not 
just a coincidence that the liberation of man has 
gone side by side with the development of science. 
Science and democracy draw inspiration and sup- 
port from each other. It is true that great scientific 
developments have also taken place in totalitarian 
countries under the control and direction of the 
State, but ultimately either the spirit of free inquiry 
must triumph or it must be repressed. The spirit of 
science cannot flourish in a closed society. 


A hierarchical society like ours which lacks 
mobility has a repressive effect on science. Recently, 
there has been some movement within the middle 
area and as a result of expansion of public educa- 
tion there is an upward trend towards the middle 
class and within it from one stratum to another. 
The children of lower middle classes are able to 
receive college education and have better incomes 
and more power than their fathers and grandfathers 
enjoyed. But it is still difficult to rise from the ranks 
of the farmers and unskilled working classes to the 
top. The children of farmers and workers have no 
school facilities. Even if they manage to go to some 
primary school, the conditions of schools are so 
miserable that they can hardly compete with the 
children of the upper classes. Very often they leave 
school at an early age to give some support to the 
family and never get back. These boys therefore 
can never hope to reach the highest rung of the 
ladder which is open only to the children of the 
privileged class. 


How can science flourish in a society in which 
the majority of the people are doomed to a life 
of stagnation, poverty and ignorance? The only 
way to remedy the present evils is to make way 
for greater mobility by reconstructing the educa- 
tional system. It must enable students of the lowest 
income groups to reach the highest ladder of social 
prestige, power and income by their ability and 
hard work. The economic barriers will have to be 
pulled down by making provision for free and uni- 
versal education for all classes. It should be the 
responsibility of the State to ensure that no student 
who has talent and ability is denied the opportunity 
of higher education. A system of free and universal 
public education and easy access to college educa- 
tion will in themselves exercise a great democratiz- 
ing influence in making the classes fluid. When op- 
portunity and social experience are equally dis- 
tributed, they bring about a social equilibrium 
which in itself will help in releasing the new social 
energy needed for developing a scientific and tech- 
nological society. 


At this stage, a word of caution is necessary. 
Science and technology have brought great benefits 
to humanity, but they are by no means an unmixed 
blessing. The future of our civilization depends not 
merely on making use of science but on making 


good use of it. We can learn from the experiences 


of the West and avoid pitfalls which have brought 
them misery and suffering repeatedly. 


In the developments of science and technology 
one of the dangers against which education has to 
make necessary safeguards is over-specialization 
which leads the scientists to withdraw from all ques- 
tions relating to values and human relations such 
as politics, morals, religion and aesthetics with the 
result that he becomes merely a tool in the hands 
of other persons and executes interests and purposes 
which are not his own. Specialization is essential 
for acquiring mastery of science and technology, 
but if this creates a wall between the realm of science 
and the realm of morals, society faces a great dis- 
aster. The discovery of the atom bomb has jolted 
us into the realization that science may remain ob- 
jective but it cannot be neutral towards fundamental 
social and moral values. The pursuit of truth and 
knowledge requires single-minded concentration but 
it is fatal to society if it leads to social apathy. 
Science must grapple with the ethical consequences 
of techniques if society is to be saved from disaster. 


There is a tendency on the part of the educators 
to treat science and the humanities as separate dis- 
ciplines. This separation is partly responsible for 
the present moral crisis. Though man’s power of 
understanding has greatly increased, a vast majority 
of people still remain in a state of fear and want. 
Man’s intelligence has placed great power at his 
command but his moral nature has not been able 
to cope with it. The remedy for the present ills lies 
in reconstructing the educational system which may 
bring about a union of arts and sciences. Man must 


not only be initiated into the mysteries of science 


to satisfy his curiosity and thirst for knowledge but 


must also learn to make proper use of science. He 
must learn to control his passions such as fear, 
anxiety, hatred and competition which drive man 
to use science for destructive purposes. With the 
help of the physical sciences man has acquired 
mastery over his physical environment and now 
with the help of social sciences he must learn to 
control his irrational impulses so that he may 
acquire mastery over his social environment. He 
must be in tune both with the life of nature and 
the life of the spirit. Can education perform this 
task? The fate of civilization hangs in the balance 
and its future depends on the way in which we can 
answer this question. 
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EVALUAHIUN UF 
AN EAST-WEST CONFERENCE 


by KARLHEINZ TAUDIEN 


These comments by a person who acted as chief 
organizer for a conference held in Bavaria should 
have particular interest for individuals and organ- 
izations that will soon be participating in the forth- 
coming WCOTP Assembly of Delegates. Translated 
and adapted from the January 25, 1959 issue of 
Die Bayerische Schule, organ of the Bayerischer 
Lehrer-und Lehrerinnenverein. 


A, AsIA-EUROPE MEETING sponsored by the 
Bavarian Teachers’ Association was held at Ising, 
Bavaria, July 19-27, 1958. Letters received after the 
conference show that the participants were unani- 
mous in agreeing on the value of such meetings. 
A colleague from Pakistan wrote, “Through contact 
with people of other nationalities I feel that I am 
in a better position to understand both our common 
problems and our own problems.” A Swiss teacher 
wrote, “Nothing I have learned during those days 
had faded away. Instead, it seems as if the influences 
with which we came into contact are now penetrat- 
ing deeper and deeper into my mind.” All our 
Asian colleagues were deeply impressed, as they said 
later during the WCOTP Assembly in Rome, by 
the earnestness and sense of responsibility with 
which problems were discussed, in both public and 
private conversations. 

For the European participants, the contact with 
a large number of Asians provided a vital experi- 
ence. Our inclination to consider Asia as a unit was 
thoroughly demolished. We learned, for instance, 
about the conflicting opinions held by Indians and 
Pakistanis concerning Kashmir. We discovered the 
problem of the Pashtunistan minority that brings 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, both Moslem states, into 
conflict. We became aware of the profound piety of 
the Indian Hindu and Thai Buddhist, of the re- 
ligious indifference of, some Indian participants, 
and the irreligiousness of the Japanese representa- 
tive. But one common trait seemed to be a great 
tolerance in religious matters. 
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How divergent were Asian attitudes toward 
Europe! Our young Indian friends were national- 
istic and inclined to view Europe very much from 
the colonial point of view; our colleagues from 
Thailand were conciliatory and had practically no 
prejudices against Europeans; the Japanese repre- 
sentative was critical, anti-American, but eagerly 
seeking new paths. 

“Europe’s great contribution to India is that 
of making available the methods of science and 
technological thought,” said an Indian participant 
in his report. The resulting discussion and later con- 
versations showed that, at the present stage of de- 
velopment, the primary concern of the young Asiatic 
countries is with technical and industrial develop- 
ment by means of aid from more highly-developed 
countries. 

I think that attitude is understandable, but it 
will be necessary to build bridges in the cultural 
field, too. We must bear in mind that the West is 
not the only pillar of culture. Mutual appreciation 
of East-West culture is already being studied as 
Unesco’s great ten-year project, but this still leaves 
tasks for official agencies and for the teaching pro- 
fession. Such cooperation would undoubtedly be 
welcomed by Asians. They have a strong desire for 
peace and great trust in international undertakings. 

Pandit Nehru once said: “In the past it was 
India’s custom to welcome other cultures. That is 
more necessary today than ever, for we are on the 
way to a world in which national cultures are being 
blended into a great supranational culture. We 
shall therefore seek wisdom, knowledge, friendship 
wherever we can find them, and work together with 
other countries in the solution of common prob- 
lems. In that way we shall remain good Indians and 
Asians and yet in time become good world citizens.” 
Let us clasp this outstretched hand in genuine part- 
nership. 

What relationship we teachers of the West 
achieve with teacher organizations and our col- 
leagues in Asia will be of great importance in the 


field of cultural cooperation. Our colleagues in the 
various countries of Asia face immense tasks. To 
name just one: 14 million children attended school 
in India in 1947; in 1957 it was 24 million. India 
has some 137 million children 14 years old or 
younger. Indian experts hope that by 1960-61 some 
63 per cent of school children will complete the 
first five grades of elementary school. 

These are simple, sober figures, but behind 
them are great achievements and the irresistible 
urge to raise the educational level. The countries of 
Asia are aware of the connection between this urge 
and their industrial development, as well as the 
better utilization of agricultural resources. Let us 
not forget, too, that democracy presupposes an in- 
dispensable minimum of general education. 

A partnership with our colleagues in the coun- 
tries of Asia could mean, for them, stimulus, en- 
couragement, help and support. For us this partner- 
ship could provide fruitful stimulation from such 
sources, for example, as Tagore’s idea of education 
or Gandhi’s plans for primary education. 

The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, therefore, has a vital mis- 
sion—of which it is also well aware. In March 1958 
it established an advisory committee on African 
education, and from April 12 to April 30, 1958 a 
WCOTP African-Asian education conference was 
held. in Colombo, Ceylon (with representatives of 
24 African and Asian nations taking part). An ad- 
visory committee for Asia has likewise been formed. 
The 1959 World Conference is to be devoted pri- 
marily to mutual appreciation of Eastern and West- 
ern cultural values. The mission of the school and 
the teacher will naturally be central in that theme. 
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The Bavarian Teachers’ Association has made 
a contribution to that topic through its Asia-Europe 
meeting. Teacher associations all over the world 
received the minutes of our meeting. Mr. Vog- 
sayanha of Thailand, who attended the Ising meet- 
ing, participated in September 1958 discussions in 
Tokyo concerning the preparation of European and 
Asian history books. The Asia-Europe meeting in 
Ising brought us in touch with the German Unesco 
Commission, which is, among other things, working 
on the problem of “the new concept of Asia in our 
curricula.” 

The Ising conference held further significance 
because it was attended by such important leaders 
of WCOTP and national teacher associations as 
Sir Ronald Gould, England, president of WCOTP; 
Ricardo Castro, Philippines; Praves Chandanaying- 
yong, Thailand; George Ashbridge, New Zealand; 
Sarah C. Caldwell, U.S.A.; Dr. L. P. Patterson, 
Canada; Mrs. Aziz, Pakistan; Max Bihrer, Switzer- 
land, and Miss Winifred Cleary, England. 

Countries represented were Afghanistan, Can- 
ada, Denmark, England, Estonia (in exile), France, 
Germany, India, Japan, Netherlands New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, Thai- 
land, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

At the end of the meeting a small committee 
drafted the following recommendations: 

1. German teachers should be made more 
aware of the textbook comparisons, international 
yearbooks and other aspects of the work of the In- 
ternational Textbook Institute in Braunschweig. 

2. Textbooks about other countries should, 
whenever possible, be written or at least reviewed 
by colleagues from the country concerned. 

3. The Working Group on Foreign Relations 
of the Bavarian Teachers’ Association should at- 
tempt, in cooperation with colleagues in other coun- 
tries, to provide work sheets for teachers, each 
sheet describing a single country. These could sup- 
plement textbooks and provide teachers with in- 
formation about current problems of the particular 
country, its important personages, facts and figures, 
references to films and slides, books for teachers, 
good children’s books about the country, tips on 
student exchanges, exchange of correspondence, 
etc. 


4. European colleagues should work toward 
greater utilization of Unesco Gift Certificates for 
Asian schools. 


5. Students should be encouraged to form 
“friendship classes,” wherein they exchange letters, 
picture postcards, albums, drawings, etc., with chil- 
dren of other countries. 
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WAYS OF 
“ORIENTING’ THE WESTERN TEACHER 


by JOYCE H. BLAKE 


Mrs. Blake is on the staff of the high school at 
Carlisle, Cumberland, in England. A member of 
the national executive committee of the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses, she wrote this article spe- 
cially for Panorama. 


Tix: PROJECT for furthering understanding 
between East and West appears at first sight to 
present to educators problems of curriculum and 
teaching methods. Actually it involves something 
much more fundamental. 

Regular contact between the peoples of East 
and West is of comparatively recent origin. The form 
it took tended to produce an attitude of superiority 
on the one side and of resentment on the other. 
Nineteenth century Western imperialism and eco- 
nomic exploitation were hardly a basis on which 
one could expect to build mutual understanding. 
Only since the Second World War has there come 
into existence the prerequisite of such understand- 
ing, increased political and economic independence. 
However, changes in status do not of themselves 
eradicate all the attitudes and prejudices which so 
often, bedevil relations between East and West, and 
which, even between individuals who know each 
other quite well, result so often in misunderstanding 
and frustration. 

It may be that in this respect the task facing the 
West is the easier of the two. A sense of superiority 
may well dissolve in face of incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the richness of Eastern culture, but the 
resentment caused by two centuries of domination 
presents a more intractable problem. 

The problem for the West is not, however, 
purely one of altering an attitude of mind resulting 
from historical causes. The pattern of European edu- 
cation has throughout its existence been securely 
tied to European concepts, and still today suffers 
from what one might call “European insularity.” 
This edifice is moreover buttressed by a variety of 
vested interests: syllabuses, both of schools and of 
public examination bodies, text books, visual aids— 
and of course the teacher himself. The teacher’s life 
is not so prolific of leisure that he will undertake 
without a qualm what is in most cases an entirely 
new field of study. It is a study, moreover, which in- 
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volves not merely assembling facts, but a complete 
departure from his normal habits of thinking. Every 
practicing teacher knows that he can communicate 
successfully only what he has himself mastered, but 
he will make the effort at mastery only if he has 
some compelling reason for doing so—or because 
his own personal interest has been caught. 


That a reason exists for making this effort 
Unesco has demonstrated by putting the East-West 
Project in the forefront of its program. The World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession has made it the central theme of its As- 
sembly this year. But it is a long step from the 
recognition of a need to the creation of that sense 
of urgency which compels action; a more fruitful 
line of approach may well be through an attempt 
to capture the interest of the individual teacher. 
The question is, how can this be done? 


In the first place, it would seem clear that the 
initiative must come from an international center 
and that channels of communication must be estab- 
lished between this center and the individual teach- 
ers. Secondly, the teachers must be given regular 
encouragement and some guidance about the ma- 
terial available for study so that the initial step is 
not too difficult for them to make. 


WCOTP is undoubtedly admirably fitted to 
perform the first of these two functions. It has chan- 
nels of communication with constituent organiza- 
tions that have close and regular contact with the 
individual teacher. Moreover, by this means, two 
way communication is possible so that not only can 
information be sent out but the effect and relevance 
of this information can be checked. 


Before looking at the form such information 
should take, it might be useful to consider how 
much knowledge of the East one can assume the 
European teacher to have acquired. Of all European 
countries, it might be expected that in England one 
would find woven into the educational system evi- 
dences of a strong interest in the East, for England’s 
contact with Asia has been extensive and has existed 
over a relatively long period. The evidence in gen- 
eral is not, however, encouraging. In the main five- 
year Grammar School course covering the ages from 


11 to 16, only in geography are Asian countries 
dealt with as entities. In history, where the scope 
for such teaching should be great, Asian countries 
are dealt with only where their history impinges on 
British history. For instance, to judge from the 
average history syllabus, one would imagine that 
India did not exist before the advent of the East 
India Company, or China until Palmerston became 
Britain’s Foreign Minister. 


At the Sixth Form level, the situation is some- 
what more encouraging especially where teachers 
are not tied to the requirements of examination syl- 
labuses. Many schools include a study of compara- 
tive religion, and general courses give scope for 
the study of the background of modern political 
problems and of subjects which arise from the per- 
sonal interest of the teachers concerned, which may, 
and indeed do, sometimes include Asian subjects. 
I have personal knowledge of one deep and sensi- 
tive course for Sixth Formers on China, and another 
on Oriental art. There is little doubt, however, that 
these examples are exceptional, and exist only be- 
cause certain individuals, by reason of their up- 
bringing or of accidental contacts, have developed 
a love for Oriental culture. 


Although these are rare examples, they provide 
pointers for the future development of such studies. 
Obviously, the attitude of the teacher is all im- 
portant; so too is the stage at which such a project 
should be attempted. Ideally, an attempt to under- 
stand an alien culture should be made by minds 
mature enough to grasp intangibles, but in which 
prejudice has not yet driven its roots too deep; in 
fact, so far as English schools are concerned, at 
the Sixth Form level. At the age of 17 or so, it is 
possible to introduce pupils to the philosophy and 
literature and art of the East with only a little 
guidance and let them come to terms with these new 
ideas themselves; they may be’more successful than 
their teachers! It may lead them also to adjust their 
attitude to their own civilization and place the ma- 
terial achievements of the West in a new perspective. 


This digression has brought us back to the prac- 
tical problem of how the job should be done. Im- 
plicit in the last paragraph is the belief that the only 
way to understanding is through as complete a 
knowledge as it is possible to get without acquaint- 
ance with the languages of the intellectual heritage 
of the East. It is possible, of course, to give earlier 
purely factual knowledge of the material aspects 
of Asian countries, but this will not necessarily lead 
to understanding and may well perpetuate that sense 
of superiority which it is essential to destroy. In 
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the realm of cultural achievement, it would be hetp- 
ful to the teacher in the early stages of his education 
if he would make an effort to examine Eastern 
classical literature available in translation in the 
main European languages and Oriental art works 
found in the museums and art galleries of Europe. 

In two ways, the West is at a disadvantage in 
the task of understanding the East. By far the 
greater proportion of books which are available io 
the European about the East are written by Euro- 
peans. It is encouraging to hear that Unesco, as 
one of its major tasks in relation to the East-West 
Project, has undertaken to redress the balance in 
this respect. 


Another encouraging development would be 
the creation of some machinery to make it possible 
for Western teachers to see something of the East 
for themselves. It is ironical that the lack of educa- 
tional facilities in many Eastern countries has made 
it necessary for their teachers to study in Europe, 
and so to be able to see something of life here at 
first hand; whereas movement in the opposite direc- 
tion is denied, mainly for financial reasons, to the 
European teacher. The institution of scholarships 
which would enable European teachers to study 
intensively, if only for a short period, some aspect 
of life in the East would create points of interest and 
enthusiasm which would do much to arouse and 
sustain interest in others. 


Throughout this article, the stress has been on 
the need for something approaching a mass con- 
version of the teaching body and only incidentally 
have the difficulties which face the teacher in carry- 
ing out the project in the schools been touched upon. ~ 
That there are difficulties no one would deny, but — 
they are secondary, and, once the teacher is con- 
vinced of the need to introduce this new study into 
the curriculum, means will be found for resolving 
these difficulties. 


Let us end, however, by changing the view- 
point ‘and looking out from the European schools 
through the eyes of the children themselves. To 
countless children in small provincial towns and 
rural areas the East is infinitely remote, and for 
them the most abiding experience would be to have 
Asian teachers in their school. In this respect, we 
are too much circumscribed by habit and adminis- 
trative convenience. New ways of thinking are de- 
manded here as elsewhere, for among the many 
young men and women who come to Europe for 
their professional training may well be found effec- 
tive interpreters of Asian culture to the children of 


the West. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
NON-TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


by F. S. C. NORTHROP 


Author of The Meeting of East and West, Dr. North- 
rop is Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law at 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Adapted 
from an article that appeared in the symposium 
volume edited by William L. Thomas, Jr., Man’s 
Role in Changing the Face of the Earth (Copyright 
1956 by the University of Chicago). 


ber US SUPPOSE that we know nothing about 
mathematical physics, scientific objects and equa- 
tions. Let us try to imagine also that we have no 
concepts of the regular solids of Euclid’s geometry 
or of Newtonian linear, infinitely extended time, 
or even of matter itself. Let us try, in other words, 
to approach nature and ourselves afresh, in a radi- 
cally empirical and purely inductive manner. What 
do we immediately apprehend? 

Must we not describe nature somewhat as fol- 
lows: It is a vast, spread-out going-on-ness, vague 
and indeterminate at its outer fringes, ablaze with 
diverse colors, and issuing forth manifold sounds, 
fragrances, and flavors. Such entities are essentially 
aesthetic, at bottom indescribable, the stuff of which 
art is made, especially impressionistic art in which 
the proportions of Euclid’s geometry and the per- 
spectives of geometrical optics are not present. We 
would expect, therefore, that so-called “primitive 
man,” or man in a non-technological society, would 
have considerable aesthetic sensitivity and that his 
paintings would not embody the techniques of per- 
spective and of three-dimensional geometrical pro- 
portions of classical Western sculpture and paint- 
ing. The anthropologists who have studied him and 
the artists who have examined his paintings or 
music tell us that in these judgments we are correct. 

We have described our initial all-embracing 
experience as one from which sounds issue forth. 
Would it not be likely that we would be impressed 
more by the sounds issuing forth to us than from 
those issuing forth from us? This would be espe- 
cially true if these sounds were those of the rolling 
thunder of the Himalayas. Then we might well 
speak, as do the early authors of the Hindu Vedic 
hymns, of the Maruts shouting their noisy terror 
at us from the sky. 
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The terrifying shout of the thunder does not, how- 
ever, last. It is a perishing particular, succeeded 
by different perishing aesthetic qualities or partic- 
ulars. From this sensed sequence of perishing 
aesthetic particulars, we arrive at our first concept 
of time. This is sensed time. It is quite different 
from the mathematical time of Newton or Einstein’s 
physics, with which the people in a technological 
civilization order their daily lives. The latter, 
theoretically constructed time, is an infinitely ex- 
tending series which does not return upon itself. 
The sensed time given in a sequence of perpetually 
perishing sensed particulars does return on itself. 
There is the sensed brightness which comes into 
being at dawn, reaches its highest intensity at 
high noon, and perishes at dusk. It is succeeded 
by the sensed darkness which begins with a mini- 
mum degree of intensity, reaches its maximum in- 
tensity at midnight, and perishes at dawn. Within 
the sensed darkness there appears another cyclical 
sequence of perishing images. This cycle is com- 
posed of the two-dimensional, yellowish crescent 
called the new moon. It perishes and is succeeded by 
the two-dimensional, yellowish image called the 
quarter-moon, which in turn is succeeded by a half- 
moon, and so on. Thus it is that the monthly cycle 
of perishing particulars is known. 

All these directly sensed cyclical changes man 
feels within himself. He notes, for himself as 
for other animals and plants, that there is birth, 
youth, maturity, the fall of life, and its winter, or 
death, succeeded again by a new birth. 

Knowing himself and everything else thus in 
terms of emotively felt and immediately sensed 
aesthetic qualities, it never occurs to non-techno- 
logical man to separate the aesthetic and emotive 
beauty of everything from the things themselves, 
after the manner of a technological civilization. Nor 
does it ever occur to him to think of himself as out- 
side of nature or as an exploiter of nature. The 
earth is “Mother Earth.” Are not her materials 
and the forests and other plants and animals which 
arise out of her, like himself, fellow-members of 
an interconnected set of cycles? Taking this for 
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granted, the concept of the good, common te Con- 
fucian, Buddhist, Hindu, Indonesian, and all other 
non-technological societies, arises—the concept of 
the good for man as immersion within, aesthetic 
sensitivity to, and harmony with nature. 

Certain sensed objects and relationships seem, 
to most people in a non-technological society, to 
exist for all perceivers. One basic rule governs their 
sequence through time. No child exists without 
parents. From this scientific law of sensed biologi- 
cal human life, there arises the basic norm of a 
non-technological society—the tie of the family and 
the priority of the family to the individual. In 
Confucianism this is called “filial piety.” Objec- 
tively, it appears as the patriarchal or matriarchal 
joint family. From this natural history, biological 
science of man, there arises the social ethics and 


codified law of what Sir Henry S. Maine called the 
“law of status.” 

In such a society men are not equal before the 
law. Daughters do not inherit equally with sons, 
nor do the younger sons inherit equally with the 
eldest son. Nor are people of a different family 
or a different heredity stock, or tribe, treated with 
the same moral rules that one uses for the mem- 
bers of one’s own family or of one’s own tribe. 

In the social ethics of a law of status of a 
non-technological society, the sanction of the legal 
codes is in the fact of one’s birth within the family 
and in the status relationship of one’s family with- 
in the tribe or the nation. The authority for such 
a law and the obligations to abide by it have 
nothing to do with the consent of those who were 
born into it. The younger sons have never given 
their consent to the inheritance of the family estate 
by the eldest son; nor have the patriarchical families 
lower in the social hierarchy ever given their con- 
sent to the privileged social positions and govern- 
mental powers enjoyed by patriarchal families near 
the top of the hierarchy and royal families at the 
top. 

In the ethics of a law of contract of a techno- 
logical society, consent, however, is of the essence. 
In a contract, nothing is binding unless the parties 
to the contract have consented to accept it. Further- 
more, with respect to consent, and hence with re- 
spect to the obligation to obey any law of contract, 
all men are born free and equal. It is in this legal 
and contractual sense of the authority of a law 
resting upon consent, and not in the biological sense, 
that the Declaration of Independence speaks the 
truth when it asserts that “all men are created 
equal.” The frequent attempts, therefore, to dis- 
credit the Declaration of Independence by pointing 
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to the biological, psychological and economic in- 
equalities of men at the time of their birth is quite 
beside the point. 

The prevalent notion, therefore, that techno- 
logical society has destroyed human values is quite 
erroneous. Through the law of contract, which en- 
tails the definition of moral authority in terms of 
consent rather than in terms of family or tribal 
status, it generates the ethics and politics of democ- — 
racy. Furthermore, uot merely its technological — 
instruments and their capacity to lift the standard 
of living of the masses but also its democratic 
ethics of its law of contract have captured the 
imaginations and the loyalty of the masses of men 
even in non-technological societies. This is why 
they are demanding today that they be treated 
equally before the law in education and _ polities. 
When they demand this, they are rejecting the 
familial, hierarchical, and regal ethics of their own 
traditional law of status. 

With a technological society, there has come a 
price and a problem. The basing of human rela- 
tions on the law of contract has opened up the 
possibility of more than one constitution and the 
actuality of incompatible constitutions. It is of the 
essence of a contractually constructed constitution 
that it defines a social and ethical utopia. Utopias 
tend to turn themselves into crusades. When these 
crusades of a technological society become armed 
with its instrument, the atomic bomb, the possibil- 
ities are appalling. This is why the members of 
technological societies are filled today with both 
high hopes and deep fears. To understand the source 
of thes fears is to discover the way to construct 
an international law which will give mankind the 
values of a technological society without its dangers. 

There is a second price which one pays for 
a technological civilization. Its traditional fault 
arises from the tendency to take the emotively moy- 
ing, immediately sensed, radically empirical man 
and world, ablaze with aesthetic fragrances, colors, 
and sounds as a bare starting point, to be dis- 
missed as mere appearance when the axiomatically 
constructed, scientific objects and their relations 
are obtained and the ethics of its democratic law 
of contract is constitutionally formulated. 

Modern man has become so absorbed by the 
intellectual imagination, its technological tools, and 
its abstract legal codes that he is starved emotion- 
ally and aesthetically. Out of this half-man has come 
the crowds of people housed in the rigidly, rectangu- 
larly ordered streets and dull, gray buildings and 
slums of our huge cities. No one with aesthetic 
sensitivity to the immediacy of things and to the 
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New books are distributed to Korean school children as part of a UN- 
sponsored project to rebuild Korea’s educational system. 


emotions within himself could ever, have created 
or have tolerated such a thing. This is the aesthetic 
and emotive paradox of a technological society. 
Need one wonder that such a modern man, for all 
his abstract art, democratic laws, and effective tools, 
is a frustrated, even often a schizophrenic, indi- 
vidual? 

But the ethics and aesthetics of non-techno- 
logical society have their paradox also. Notwith- 
standing the affection of its folk for trees and all 
other creatures of “Mother Earth,” its people, ow- 
ing to their emphasis on family values, tend to 
produce more people than their instruments or their 
natural resources enable them to provide for. The 
consequence is, nowithstanding their affection for 
trees, that they eat the green twigs of the trees in 
order to live. In this way China has become denuded 
of its forests, and the rich top soil of its “Mother 
Earth” has been washed into the sea. The result is, 
not merely that millions upon millions of its trees 
have been destroyed, never to be replaced, thereby 
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violating the cosmic equilibrium, but also that 
millions of its people die each year by starvation. 
The story of the non-technological civilization of 
India is similar. Owing to prolific breeding and 
for want of food, its people have turned hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of its once-forested 
or food-producing territory into almost a desert. 
Egypt, where the situation and the cure are even 
more hopeless, tells the same story. This is the 
paradox of the ethics and the tools of a non-techno- 
logical civilization. 

The resolution of both paradoxes would seem to 
be clear. A full account of knowing reveals the 
irreducibility and the ultimacy of both the aes- 
thetically immediate, with its all-embracing form- 
lessness, and the axiomatically constructed. Clearly 
it is by specifying the relation between these two 
components of complete human knowledge, sup- 
plementing the one with the other, that the para- 
doxes of the technological and the non-technological 
civilizations are to be resolved. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGE IN JAPAN 


by HAJIME YAGUCHI 


This article by Mr. Yaguchi, of the National In- 
stitute for Technical Research in Tokyo, was sup- 
plied by courtesy of the Education Clearing House 
of Unesco as part of its program of diffusion of 
technical information on education. 


D scannse CIVILIZATION has as long a history 
as that of Europe. Religion, philosophy, thought 
and the arts had developed in Japan to a high de- 
gree, peculiar to her people, yet forming part of 
the cultural heritage of mankind. During the two 
centuries which preceded its contact with the West, 
Japanese society, though generally thought of as 
feudal, had developed the early traits of a so-called 
modern society. The territory was divided into 
the estates of many feudal lords, but Japan had al- 
ready a central government. The towns were al- 
ready developing as political centres. The popu- 
lace engaged in trade and manufacturing, and an 
exchange economy prevailed on a national scale. 
In short, the society of commercial capitalism was 
being born. 

It was under these circumstances that Japan 
plunged into close relations with the new world. 
The State concentrated great efforts towards the 
reform of education. It aimed at introducing to 
the syllabus the natural sciences and those tech- 
niques which were fundamental to modern in- 
dustry. The world Bunmei Kaika (civilization) be- 
came a motto of the Japanese, which meant to 
enlighten the whole nation through modern edu- 
cation. This conditioned the character of Japanese 
education in the succeeding years. 

The educational system adopted in Japan in 
the latter half of the Nineteenth Century was truly 
democratic. It conferred equal opportunity of edu- 
cation on all the people without distinction of class, 
and was able to do so partly because the power of 
the State was exceptionally strong and the leaders 
of that time were wise enough to adopt a very 
progressive national educational system. These new 
systems were unconditionally accepted because 
Europe was a high goal for Japan at that time and 
anything European was accepted without difficulty. 
All educational institutions—primary, secondary 
and higher—were open equally to the people, pri- 
mary education becoming compulsory. Those who 
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attained higher education became national leaders 
in the construction of the new State and achieved 


status in society. For almost a century such rela- | 


a 


tions between education and society have been ac- 


cepted and have gradually become traditional. 


Since 1947 the nine-years’ school has been — 


compulsory and at present almost 60 per cent of © 


the graduates of the compulsory lower secondary 
schools enter the three-year course of the upper 
secondary school, and 25 per cent of those who 


complete this course enter colleges or universities; — 


this percentage is getting higher year by year. From — 


this we see how strongly education is valued as a 
tool for the elevation of social position. 
Secondly, providing education is regarded by 


the people of Japan as an obligation upon the State. 


The working class is not yet in a position to estab- 
lish educational values of its own, mainly because 
its history as an influential class in society is not 
long enough. The so-called intelligentsia has been 
unable to play any significant role in determining 
educational trends. It is assumed that the State 
should make education accessible to all the people. 
The educational aim of the State is to establish a 
common goal for the thinking of the people at all 
levels. 

Such being the idea of education, those who 
played an important role in promoting education 
were all educationists working in the national sys- 
tem. In Japan it should not be ignored that those 
who have done most to develop education have been 
in most cases educationists themselves. 

It may be asked what role was played by the 
traditional culture of Japan in the course of the 
development described. During the 2,000 years of 
her culture, Japan established and preserved various 
types of tradition. One of these was the caste sys- 
tem—warrior, farmers, craftsmen and merchants 
—which lasted for 800 years until the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. Others were the phi- 
losophies of Buddhism and Confucianism which 
influenced the Japanese way of thinking for more 
than one thousand years and had become the basic 
philosophies of the Japanese. In this soil, literature 
and arts peculiar to Japan had grown up and the 
resultant customs and life-feelings were of Japanese 
flavor. The influence exerted by those factors upon 
Japanese society in the course of inaugurating a 
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new nation and founding new educational institu- 
tions can hardly be described in this limited space. 
There are however important facts which deserve 
special attention. 

The first is that the structure which had en- 
dured for one thousand years was abolished by the 
State in the middle of the Nineteenth Century. This 
greatly helped the establishment of systematic, 
democratic educational institutions. 

The second is, what connection had the reli- 
gions of long tradition with education? They once 
played an important part in moral education. But 
Buddhism, which had its own long tradition and 
was familiar to the people, gradually lost its edu- 
cational influence and in the later Nineteenth Cen- 
tury became incapable of giving a mental back- 
ing on which the people could rely. No other reli- 
gions participated in education either, except Chris- 
tianity which has built schools and done evangeli- 
cal work. It also had an influence upon a small 
number of the intelligentsia. 


The Imperial Rescript on Education, issued 
under the name of the Emperor in 1890, aimed to 
foster the morality of the nation and to give it 
mental backing. The instruction issued by him pro- 
vided the yard-stick for the behavior of the Jap- 
anese nation. The contents of the Imperial Rescript 
were an entirely secular code based on the phi- 
losophy of Confucianism. 

Under this Instruction, the Japanese nation led 
their lives for almost sixty years, but after 1945 
their belief in the Emperor has been abandoned 
and the institutions based on the Instruction abol- 
ished. As a result the Japanese are-now strugeling 
to find out for themselves the moral codes to which 
they must be true. Education in Japan at present 
has both merits and demerits as a result of the 
discontinuous participation of religions in the pro- 
motion of education. 

After passing through the days of the Occupa- 


tion by the United States after World War II, 
Japan now faces a second social reform. The Jap- 
anese nation, for example, has been trying to get 
rid of conventional attitudes in regard to the parent- 
child relation, the relations between husband and 
wife, women’s position in society, the relations 
between the State and the individual, the prob- 
lem of social cohesion, the independence of the 
individual and so on. The solution of those prob- 
lems is entrusted solely to school education. Other 
institutions, especially religious ones, prove them- 
selves to be of no avail, which is the greatest 
hardship now being experienced by the Japanese. 
The third is that Japan has adopted the edu- 
cation evolved by the citizens of European coun- 
tries, but not one evolved from within the people’s 
own life, with the long Japanese history as its 
background. The Japanese have been receiving a 
general education which has been quite strange 
to their living. This has served to popularize edu- 
cation on one hand, but on the other it has not 
served to make the contents of education profoundly 
profitable to the people in leading their daily lives. 
Japan, at present, is confronting the problem 
of organizing education for farmers, for merchants 
and especially for workers in modern industries. 
But no definite idea has yet been formed about the 
content of such an education, either by public 
opinion or by the specialists. From the above it 
may be seen that the Japanese are now in a posi- 
tion to take the first step in establishing their 
own education, after the lapse of a century since 
their adoption of modern educational institutions. 
In conclusion: any nation in trying to adopt 
the educational ideas of foreign countries should 
take into consideration the difference between its 
own social conditions and theirs. Together with 
this, it is fundamentally important to have clear 
foresight as regards its future national life and 
to work out an independent plan for education 
based on the particular needs of each people. 


A folder containing a series of photos illustrating the theme “East and West do 
Meet” has been issued by Unesco for use in schools, libraries and other educational 
establishments wishing to organize exhibitions. They depict contrasting scenes of 
everyday life, showing people of Eastern and Western countries in their homes, 
villages, cities, at work on the land or in factories and workshops, marketing and 
taking their leisure. Included is a diagram showing how the photographs may be 
displayed and\a list of captions in English, French and Spanish. An information leaflet 
for teachers on ways of using the photo exhibit in class is being prepared by Unesco. 
The folder may be obtained from the Public Liaison Division, Unesco, 2 Place de 


Fontenoy, Paris, 7e. 
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THE NATIONALIZATION OF TEXTBOOKS 
IN INDIA 


by A. N. SCHWARTZ 


The question of government monopoly of school 
textbooks is unheard of in many countries. In 
others, such as India, it is a live issue. This 
discussion is adapted from The South Indian 
Teacher, December 1958, published by the South 


India Teachers’ Union. 


Aosour A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, the school- 
book trade was mostly in the hands of a few 
foreign agents who imported the bulk of our re- 
quirements of books. Even in the early decades of 
the present century, only a handful of indigenous 
educational publishers were interested in produc- 
ing the few vernacular books then in use. Now, 
thanks to the rapid spread of education from towns 
to rural parts and to the change in the medium of 
instruction from English to the regional language, 
a wide door of opportunity has been. opened for 
Indian enterprise and talents. Consequently, more 
businessmen have become schoolbook publishers 
and distributors. In the former composite State 
of Madras alone there were 500 registered pub- 
lishers. Though this large number must necessarily 
include some bad and indifferent elements, it has 
brought into play the desirable spirit of competi- 
tion that speeds up progress. 


Progress naturally results in the appearance 
of a rich variety of textbooks, especially for 
children. Ten years ago, a book shop in our 
country was a dull and drab affair. School children 
were never known to have been attracted to ‘it. 
What a welcome change we find today! There is 
no doubt that the present day children handle 
more attractive and better books than their parents 
did. Progressive publishers in co-operation with 
educationists endeavor to create in pupils a love 
for good books as repositories of the knowledge, 
experience and wisdom of the great minds of the 
past and present. Quite a few educational pub- 
lishers in this country are willing to plough a good 
share of their profit into producing useful litera- 
ture like reference books and scholarly literature 
that helps the growth and development of liberal 
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education, culture and_ civilization. The quick 
selling school books have provided the necessary 
capital in these cases. It is significant that most 
of the able publishers of repute, both Indian and 
foreign, who are best known for their excellent 
book-service in this country are schoolbook pub- 
lishers and distributors. 

It is against this background that the problem 
of the nationalization of textbooks should be con- 
sidered. It is only then that we may be able to 
judge objectively the implications and repercussions 
of the radical action proposed to be taken by the 
State Government. 

Why should the Government want to take over 
the publication of textbooks to the total exclusion 
of expert and experienced private agencies? Per- 
haps they believe that nationalization in general is 
a sign of national advance. Besides, it is expected 
to bring in large profits for financing the nation- 
building projects of the second-plan. It may, per- 
haps, be so in the case of the Indian Railways and 
other heavy industries like steel and coal. But books 
differ from these as cheese from chalk. Their pro- 
duction is a small-scale industry which is best left 
to private agencies. Comparatively small capital 
investments only are involved in it. No publisher 
has ever become a Birla or a Bata. We hear of a 
shoe king, an oil or an iron king; but of a book 
king never. Yet some State governments build 
castles in the air and dream of fabulous earnings 
they hope to get from schoolbooks. This will end, 
no doubt, in no less a tragedy than the killing of 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Fortunately for 
us, some States who were first inspired by the 
profit motive have already been disillusioned. Bom- 
bay tried it for a year before giving it up in 1956. 
Madhya Pradesh withdrew its scheme in July 
1958 after an unfavorable verdict from its own 
High Court. Rajasthan is facing unhappy days 
since the introduction of State monopoly. Yet in 
some of the Southern States the idea appears to 
die hard. The less said of Kerala the better. Charges 
and counter-charges that appear in papers may 
blur the details of the picture. But the fact remains 
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that all is not well there. The Andhra Pradesh finds 
itself in a quandary. Even the one book—Telugu 
for Standard V—they have published is not above 
reproach. Again, they could not effectively dis- 
tribute even this one book, because they have 
no organized distribution machinery. Mysore is 
sitting on the fence. 

The Madras Government have wisely decided 
to postpone their scheme of nationalization again 
this year. We believe they are watching the re- 
action. It is refreshing to note that the avowed 
intention of our Education Minister is reform and 
not profit. No bona fide publisher will be opposed 
to his good intention. Reforms in the schoolbook 
trade are overdue. Cases of exploitation of authors, 
‘unhealthy competition leading to corrupt practices 
to get undue and unfair advantages over fellow- 
publishers, and badly printed books are by no 


means uncommon. The Publishers’ Association of . 


South India is willing to strengthen the hands of 
the Government in their efforts to purge the trade 
of these evils. There are black sheep among the 
publishers. But nationalization is no remedy. It is 
worse than the disease. 

At this stage, I should like to offer to our 
Government a few suggestions for their serious 
consideration. 

1. The registered publishers should be required 
to conform to a minimum standard of efficiency 
regarding the appointment of essential staff in- 
clusive of educational advisers and editors. They 
must also show to their credit within a reasonable 
period of time some “approved” books. While a 
bus operator is required to possess a fleet of vehicles 
for earning a license, why should not a school- 
book publisher conform to a stipulated profes- 
sional competency? 

2. Likewise, a textbook intended for the con- 
sideration of the Government Textbook Commit- 
tee must satisfy some minimum standards regard- 
ing printing, binding, illustrations, paper and get- 
up. 

3. The Government should devise ways and 
means to help publishers reduce their costs. Pub- 
lishers have to give away too many free specimen 
copies of their books, even of those not really 
needed for inspection; supply free of charge too 
many table copies of books prescribed; and meet 
as best as they can innumberable requests for dona- 
tions and advertisements in return for patronage 
or possible future patronage. Governmental con- 
trol of such “demands” will have a desirable effect 
of checking corruption in any form. 
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4. The last, but no means the least, is the 
bold step of the Government themselves entering 
the trade as a free competitor on an equal footing 
with the other registered publishers. The Govern- 
ment should not mind going through each and 
every phase of the publication process—the selec- 
tion of authors, preparing the manuscripts for 
the press, seeing the books through the press, and 
distribution of the approved books. This will have 
a very salutary effect on raising the standard of text- 
books. Of course, the Government should make an 
effort to make their books ideal in every respect. 
It cannot be said that every publisher would like 
to welcome the Government as his rival. But it 
would be desirable in the interest of good text- 
books. Besides, the Government will gain valuable 
experience by knowing the ins and outs of the 
trade, enabling them to introduce reforms when- 
ever necessary. The main benefit of this step will 
be the availability of model textbooks for pub- 
lishers to emulate. Incidentally, complaints of un- 
fair patronage of this or that private publisher on 
the recommendation of ministers, legislators and 
officials will disappear forthwith. 

“Will not State monopoly do away with all 
kinds of corruption more effectively?” you may ask. 
It can remove some, but not all. Even supposing it 
does remove some of the corruption, at what cost 
will that be achieved? Firstly, the publishers who 
have built up the book industry will disappear. This 
will bring in its wake a dearth of knowledge and 
reference books. Secondly, the light of knowledge 
will be denied to the general public. Thirdly, this 
will also lead to the disappearance of the already 
hard-hit class of distributors, who now eke out a 
precarious living through small bookshops. The 
health of the book trade depends upon such book- 
shops functioning throughout the country. Is it not 
the duty of our Government to take measures to 
help them before it is too late? One way to encour- 
age bookshops is to drop the proposal to use school 
book depots for distribution of textbooks. Other- 
wise, will not this procedure end in the double dis- 
aster of killing the useful bookshops and diverting 
the attention of the hard-worked headmasters from 
their legitimate duties? This is more or less what is 
happening in Andhra Pradesh, where the Govern- 
ment is taking away the bread from the mouth of 
the distributor by charging the publisher a royalty 
of 15 per cent on every prescribed book. The pub- 
lisher has very little left to give to the poor dis- 
tributors. What wonder there is if textbooks are 
not made available to schools in remote villages! 
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The main objection to Government monopoly 
is that it violates educational principles. Variety, as 
we have seen elsewhere, is not only the spice, but 
also the essence of life. In the learning process a 
rich variety of textbooks with their varied illus- 
trations and different methods of presentation is a 
boon. Variety attracts the attention and interest of 
the young mind. Interest is a powerful factor by 
which a child’s mind perceives and learns new 
things. “The more, the merrier” holds good in the 
use of textbooks. This principle is wisely recognized 
by the framers of the Madras English syllabus which 
provides in big schools for the use, by rotation, of 
more than one set of textbooks. Some of the more 
enlightened publishers have brought out in accord- 
ance with this principle two or three sets of text- 
books written with different aims. C.L.S. for ex- 
ample offers three series of Tamil readers for chil- 
dren—one with a scientific bias, another with a 
didactic aim and a third with a literary bent. As 
variety in food is essential for physical health and 


It is not a coincidence that the leaders of 
Modern India—Gandhi, Nehru, Subhas, Sarojini 
Naidu, Aurobindo Ghosh, Iqbal,-and Jinnah— 
were educated in England and that the whole process 
of their thinking can be traced in detail to the origin 
of Western ideas. Most of these men are no more, 
and their followers constitute a microscopic minor- 
ity; they are just a drop in a sea of many waters. 
Only the future can tell whether this drop will main- 
tain its identity and influence the rest or be carried 
away by the waves and lose its personality. 

In spite of everything, India remains a con- 
servative country. Western ideas have certainly in- 
fluenced minds but these ideas have provided a 
creed for individuals, not for groups. And even 
those individuals whose influence has been extensive 
in social, educational and political fields seem to 
be a “double-think” group. There is a broad barrier 
that separates the outer life of the educated Indian 
from his private, inner life. In fact, he leads a 
schizophrenic life. As a teacher, he expounds the 
highest principles of ethics in the class and instills 
a liberal and enlightened view of things and men 
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growth, so is variety in books for mental health and 
progress. State monopoly is the very negation of 
this sound educational principle and practice. There- 
fore, the Afro-Asian Regional Conference of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession held in Colombo in April 1958 con- 
demned nationalization on the score that it leads 
to regimentation of thought and language. 

Indoctrination with a political aim is the most- 
feared danger to the free and natural development 
of the child’s mind. 

Normally headmasters have the freedom of 
choice of textbooks and they will avoid choosing 
books that attempt to indoctrinate children. But 
under nationalization there is no way out. If the 
Government want to train up the school children 
after their own heart they can do it as Hitler did 
or the totalitarian states are trying to do. Witness 
Kerala where the school books have “gone red.” 
But ours is a welfare state where democratic prin- 
ciples govern our laws. Is there any room in it for 
a state monopoly of textbooks? 


into the minds of his pupils; at home he is a differ- 
ent man. We catch him doing the same things he 
denounced elsewhere with fervid zeal. As a scientist, 
he may value observation and evidence, but when 
he is at home, like other Indians, he believes without 
evidence and sometimes arrives at conclusions op- 
posed to obvious facts. I have seen how distin- 
guished thinkers and educationists consult astro- 
logical charlatans to determine whether or not a 
particular day is auspicious. I may analyze the 
democratic way of life and heap praise on it as a 
system, but in practice show an intolerance and 
lack of imaginative sympathy towards others that 
is basically undemocratic. 

This conflict between thought and deed has 
sprung from the influence of Western ideas on an 
Indian way of life. We can see the extent of their 
influence but not their depth. This the historian of 
a later date must assess in an evaluation of the cul- 
ture of our children’s children—F¥ rom an article by 
V. N. Datta in the December 1958 issue of Cultural 
Forum, published by the Indian Ministry of Scien- 
tific Research and Cultural Affairs. 
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| Correspondenc e 


In the future we expect this department to con- 
tain comments from our readers on various articles 
published in this magazine; notes calling our at- 
tention to pedagogical and educational problems, 
regional and international; and notices of publi- 
cations, meetings and other events. In the absence 
of such mail, we devote this column to comments 
concerning the first issue of Panorama. We take 
this step, despite our deeply-ingrained sense of 
modesty, with the promise that letters of this type, 
albeit welcome, will rarely again be printed in 
Panorama. 

“The format is quite distinctive .. . will add 
to the material available to the profession . . . arti- 
cles are very well selected and interesting.” William 
J. Bruce, Public Information Office, United Nations, 
NY. 

“Congratulations ...I look forward to seeing 
the next issue.” Mildred S. Fenner, Editor, NEA 
Journal. 

“A splendid idea, splendidly executed. WCOTP 
is now bringing the teachers of the world together 
intellectually as well as institutionally.” L. S. Stav- 
rianos, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

“A fine idea... can be an important factor in 
promoting international understanding and dissemi- 


nating knowledge.” George Ashbridge, Secretary, 
New Zealand Educational Institute, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

“Excellent publication.” Birger Nordstrand, 
Inspector of Schools, Trondheim, Norway. 

“Good in content and format.” George G. 
Croskery, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

“Will be a good thing for world education.” 
Lawrence P. Patterson, Principal, The School for 
Crippled Children, Montreal, Canada. 

“T would like to compliment you on the excel- 
lent selection of articles . . . this publication will 
materially contribute to the spread of understand- 
ing of specific current educational problems.” Karl 
E. Lichtenecker, press attache, Austrian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

“An excellent publication.” Sir Ronald Gould, 
General Secretary, National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, London, England. 

“TI do not want to delay any further telling you 
how much impressed I was with this splendid publi- 
cation. This is an excellent initiative for which 
WCOTP should be highly congratulated.” Annette 
Le Meitour, International Union for Health Educa- 
tion of the Public, Geneva, Switzerland. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


A listing of more than 1200 films, film- 
strips, slides and records, selected mainly 
by national teacher associations, to present 
life in their own countries. 40 nations on 
all continents are represented. Descriptive 
data, prices and places where each item may 
be obtained are listed. Sometimes the recom- 
mended age group is noted. Includes a direc- 
tory of government and private sources in 49 
countries where audio-visual aids may be ob- 
tained. Preface by Dr. William G. Carr. 184 
pages. In English only.-Produced by the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession to further Unesco’s major 
project on East-West cultural relations. 


Single copies, $2.50. 
Order from WCOTP, 1227 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enclose remittance with your order. 


YOUR FRIENDS IN JAPAN 
A 16-page booklet describing the day-to- 


day life of some children in a Japanese fishing 


village. For children from 9 to 13. 


Lavishly illustrated by Lois Fisher. The 
cover drawing, showing Japanese children 
playing baseball with a Japanese temple in 
the background, is typical of the blending of 
Kast and West that characterizes modern Ja- 


pan. Both text and drawings are authentic. 


Published by the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession to 
encourage its member associations to produce 


similar works. 


Single copies, in English or French, 25 


cents. Available in bulk for classroom use. 


EDUCATION IN. NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


by DANIEL A. CHAPMAN 


Adapted from a speech delivered on April 23, 
1959, by Mr. Chapman, permanent representative of 
Ghana to the United Nations, to the Committee on 
Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Tix ROLE OF EDUCATION in the life of any society 
is today recognized as of the highest importance. 
Even in the most highly developed countries, where 
education is often taken for granted, the need for 
a broader and more intensive education is today 
receiving ever-increasing attention. In the non- 
self-governing territories the role of education is 
obviously even more crucial. 


Education in the dependent territories should 
be geared to turn out young people in adequate 
numbers to take their places in commerce and in- 
dustry, in science, agriculture and engineering, as 
well as in the school system itself in the role of 
qualified teachers. The educational system should 
also produce men and women for the public serv- 
ice and so facilitate the development and mainte- 
nance of those institutions which are vital to a 
modern self-governing state. Education in these 
territories must also be designed to produce the 
kind of leadership which these peoples will need 
if their advance toward nationhood and independ- 
ence is to proceed in an orderly manner and their 
self-government and independence maintained. 


The relationship between the right kind of 
education and self-government ‘is real and decisive. 
The importance of a literate and well-informed elec- 
torate to the efficient working of modern govern- 
ment is something which we have to bear in mind 
in considering the problems of education in the non- 
self-governing territories. The raising of living 
standards in these territories is also dependent on 
the speed and universality of educational advance in 
these territories. Indeed, wherever we may turn, it 
appears that the development of education is basic 
to the solution of the political, social and economic 
problems which face many dependent territories. 

The nexus between educational advancement 
and the existence of a free and independent status 
is clear. For experience has shown that the rate of 
development in education and also in other spheres 
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of activity can be accelerated only when responsi- 
bility for policy and planning is vested in the repre- 
sentative institutions of the people to whose welfare 
policy and planning are geared. 

The most progress in participation has been 
made in those territories where a ministerial system 
exists with a Minister of Education democratically 
elected and responsible to the whole electorate and 
not only to part of the electorate. Under such an 
arrangement there could not be the anomalies re- 
ferred to as “European” education or “African” 
education. If we are to respond to the principles 
laid down in the UN Charter, we have to ensure 
that the objectives of education are not distorted by 
sectional or partisan considerations. 

In a recorded message sent to the Second World 
Congress of Negro Writers and Artists, Prime 
Minister Sekou Toure of Guinea said that when his 
country was non-self-governing territory, the works 
of local African poets were neither studied nor 
taught in the local schools. Instead of studying their 
own cultural heritage, young Africans were obliged 
to study Lamartine and Corneille. “We yield to none, 
Sir,” he continued, “‘in our admiration for French 


culture and civilization. We have nothing but ad- 


miration for the poetry of Lamartine and Corneille. 


But the point here is not the subject taught, nor the ~ | 
details, but the fact that under this particular sys- — 


tem, the local inhabitants were not given the op- 
portunity to make their own wishes felt effectively 
about the educational policy applied.” 

It is encouraging to discover that increasing 
attention is being given to primary education in 
the non-self-governing territories. It is particularly 
gratifying to note that the ratio of children enrolled 
in primary schools as related to the total child popu- 
lation between five to fourteen years of age is as 
high as 61 per cent in many of the territories. It is 
the hope of my delegation that this encouraging 
trend will continue. There are, however, many ter- 
ritories with a very low ratio—6 per cent in the 
Gambia, 24 per cent in Bechuanaland, 26 per cent 
in Madagascar, and 8 per cent in Sierra Leone. It 
is quite clear that in spite of the progress already 
made, still greater efforts are necessary in the pro- 
vision of more primary schools in many territories. 
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The future of education in the dependent terri- 
tories will be determined by the quality and in- 
take of the primary schools. What types of primary 
and secondary schools there are will determine 


in a large measure the quality of the institutions . 


of higher education that will emerge. In this -con- 
nection, I would like to emphasize the importance 
of effective teacher-training programs. Any effort 
to accelerate education will require as its main 
prop an expanded teacher-training program; and 
untrained teachers should, by means of a well- 
planned and systematic policy, be replaced by 
trained and qualified teachers. 

Quite apart from formal education there is 
great need for a concerted attack on the problem 
of mass illiteracy at all levels. Mass education 
programs, especially outside the urban centers, 
should be vigorously pursued. These programs 
should not be restricted to the reading and writ- 
ing aspects of adult literacy campaigns but should 
also embody the social welfare and community de- 
velopment aspects of improving society through 
widespread literacy. In Ghana, where such pro- 
grams were initiated in the pre-independence days 
and have been developed over a number of years, 
there is evidence of a great and increasing demand 
for these programs on the part of people, especial- 
ly in rural areas. These programs have included 
enough instruction to enable the people in the 
villages to improve their housing, their commu- 
nity activities and their skill in a number of ele- 
mentary trades. It seems that it is along such lines 
that solid foundations can be laid. 

Successful attempts have been made in many 
territories to diversify secondary education by the 
establishment of technical and vocational schools 
in addition to the normal type of secondary schools. 
In other territories the same object is being achieved 
by the addition of special subjects to the existing 
curricula. However, to my delegation, the most 
significant parts of the reports in reference to sec- 
ondary education are those dealing with the increas- 
ing adaptation of curricula by :— 


(1) The inclusion of the vernacular languages 
in the curricula on an equal footing with the metro- 
politan languages; 


(2) The study of local customs, history and 
traditions; and 


(3) The introduction of practical subjects 
like home economics, handicrafts and agriculture— 
subjects which can make an immediate contribution 
to the expanding life of the people concerned. 


Progress is also visible in the extension of 
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courses in secondary schools and in the recogni- 
tion of the need for ever-increasing numbers of 
qualified indigenous personnel to supplement or 
fill the vacant places formerly occupied by ex- 
patriates. These developments seem to point to 
an awareness of certain administering members of 
the need to promote consciously the advance to- 
ward self-government and the preparation of the 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories for 
the assumption of this responsibility. 


However, in spite of the commendable progress 
that has been made in some territories, it appears 
that the rate of expansion of secondary education 
in the dependent territories is still rather slow. 
In only 5 out of 50 territories is the rate of ex- 
pansion comparable to the Gold Coast’s (now 
Ghana’s) rate of expansion since 1951, when an 
essentially African government became responsible 
for education and other social and economic mat- 
ters. Over this period the Ghana rate of increase 
has been 100 per cent every three-year period com- 
pared to an average for non-self-governing terri- 
tories of between 20 to 30 per cent. In concrete 
terms, there are only 17 secondary schools in 
Northern Rhodesia and 5 in Bechuanaland at the 
present time, even after reported expansion in this 
field. 

The ratio of enrollment in secondary schools 
to enrollment in primary schools is still very low 
in some territories and has shown no significant 
improvement. The average ratio for most of the 
territories is about 4 per cent when a reasonable 
target should be 25 per cent. However, in this 
respect, a great deal still has to be done not only 
by non-self-governing territories, but also by many 
new nations including my own country, Ghana. It 
also appears that candidates for school-leaving ex- 
aminations in many non-self-governing territories 
form a very small proportion of the number of 
pupils enrolled. This may be a reflection on the 
quality of the instruction given and it certainly 
adversely affects the availability of students for 
higher education. 

In the field of higher education, much more 
relative progress appears to have been made. Dur- 
ing the past four years new institutions of higher 
education have been established in some of the non- 
self-governing territories. Between 1954 and 1957 
seven centers of higher education were established 
in these territories and two more are projected in 
East Africa. Progress has not only been in terms 
of the number of institutions established but also 
in the increase in the enrollment of students and 
the extension of available facilities. There appears 
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to be much less segregation in the institutions of 


higher learning, and most of the universities estab- 
lished in the non-self-governing territories are multi- 
racial. 

In many of these institutions most of the stu- 
dents are on scholarship or government grants. 
This, it seems, will have to be the pattern in most of 
these territories since invariably the income level 
of most of the indigenous people is not high enough 
to enable many families to afford the expenditure 
entailed in putting their children through college. 
In Ghana over 60 per cent of all the students in the 
University College are receiving one type or other 
of Government grants. : 

Difficulties continue to be experienced in many 
territories in persuading the youth on leaving school 
to enter occupations involving manual work. This 
is a problem which faces many colonial and former 
colonial countries and may stem from the type of 
basic education which was developed in these ter- 
ritories with the emphasis on “‘white collar” occupa- 
tions. To restore the balance somewhat a little more 
emphasis will have to be placed on vocational train- 
ing and the rewards it gets; and new attitudes toward 
manual work will have to be inculcated in the youth 
of the territories. 

The connection between successful vocational 
training and adequate general education is, of 
course, everywhere recognized. We would like here 
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to emphasize the importance of agricultural exten- 
sion as a most effective method by which the im- 
provement of agriculture in the dependent coun- 
tries can be ensured. We in Ghana now wish we 
had a more effective agricultural extension service 
over the years. 

For agricultural extension work to lead to satis- 
factory results, a more adequate provision will have 
to be made for training locally agricultural exten- 


sion officers, who are able to communicate with the 


predominantly illiterate farmers on a level that will 


lead to real understanding of the problems that they — 


face and some of the solutions that can be applied. 

Low standards of health in many of the non- 
self-governing territories are part of the vicious 
circle of forces acting and reacting to keep these 
countries poor and backward. “Men and women 
were sick because they were poor; they became 
poorer because they were sick, and sicker because 
they were poorer.” Obviously this vicious circle 
has to be broken through improvement of health 
standards. The problem requires immediate atten- 
tion and yet no realistic attack on it is possible 
without the availability of large numbers of trained 
medical personnel. 

The gravity of the whole problem of health is 
emphasized by the fact that in 1956 the total popu- 
lation of the non-self-governing territories was 113,- 
000,000. Assuming the very modest ratio of one 
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doctor per 10,000 of the population, it would—at 
the present rate of the output of doctors in these 
territories—take at least half a century to supply 
the minimum number of doctors required, even dis- 
counting the natural increase in population and 
the normal replacements of doctors made necessary 
by death or old age. 

Substantial steps are required to be taken im- 
mediately for a realistic attack on this problem. 
We would wish to see the rapid expansion of pri- 
mary and secondary education in these territories 
as essential to the education and training of medical 
personnel and, indeed, to the training of personnel 
required in all fields of activity in these territories. 


Prior to and following the WCOTP As- 
sembly of Delegates to be held in Washing- 
ton this summer, delegates from a number of 
Latin American teacher organizations will 
meet in Washington, D.C., to discuss ways 
and means of contributing “to the betterment 
of the educational systems of America.” 


In preparation for this Conference, they 
have prepared replies to questions covering 
all phases of education in the Caribbeans, 
Central America and South America. 


The questions run as follows: 


Is the educational system in your country 
based on its actual economic, social and cul- 
tural conditions? 


Does the educational system possess unity 
and coherence within its various levels and 
branches? 


To what extent is compulsory education en- 
forced within your country? 


Does the educational system in your coun- 
try take into consideration the needs of the 
native population wherever such a popula- 
tion exists ? 


Does the system provide for unity of ad- 
ministration while permitting local initiative? 


Is the educational system adequately fi- 
nanced ? 
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We would also wish to see more medical training 
facilities established in these territories themselves 
—facilities which would have relevance to the many 
environmental problems which these medical schools 
would be required to tackle. The speeding up of 
the training of medical teachers is another very im- 
portant requirement. All these needs would imply 
the establishment of specific goals and priorities and 
the devising of comprehensive plans towards their 
achievement. If the non-self-governing territories 
are not forever to be dependent on very expensive 
expatriate medical personnel, this is the minimum 
effort which must realistically be made by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. 


A LATIN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Does it contribute sufficiently to the in- 
dustrial and technical development needed in 
Latin America? 


Does it promote national unity as well as 
international understanding ? 


Does it take into consideration regional dif- 
ferences within your country based on differ- 
ent economic and industrial conditions? 


Do the teacher training institutions produce 
a sufficient number of competent general 
teachers and specialists? 


Does the educational system in your country 
promote the formation of ideals based on 
liberty, respect for human dignity, and na- 
tional and universal fellowship? 


Is the form of education in your country 
comprehensive enough to deal with the physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, civic and artistic as- 
pects of the child’s personality ? 


Does it help to develop vocational and tech- 
nical skills? 


What precise and workable proposals do 
you have for improving education in your 
country, bearing in mind their possibilities 
for general application throughout Latin 
America? 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


Recently the School Supervisory Board in Sweden 
outlined recommendations and regulations dealing 
with discipline in the elementary schools. The re- 
action of teachers to these suggestions are contained 
in this unsigned article, translated and adapted from 
the January 10, 1959 issue of Lirartidningen, pub- 
lished by the Sveriges folkskollérarforbund och 
Sveriges folkskollararinneforbund. 


Tieacuers ARE LITTLE SERVED by ideas based 
on a purely theoretical approach, no matter how 
well formed. Efficiency and practical feasibility are 
the significant considerations. 

The disciplinary provisions in the new ele- 
mentary school law contain little that is new or 
helpful. Disciplinary measures commonly applied 
were authorized. But since the disciplinary problem 
shows a constant increase in numbers and degree of 
severity, teachers expected that the Supervisory 
Board would issue practical regulations to facilitate 
use of the measures contained in the elementary 
school law. The individual teacher would then be 
able to devote himself more intensely to instruction 
instead of wasting an unreasonably large part of 
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the day with taking to task disorderly and mis- 
chievous pupils, who disturb their comrades’ study 
hours, and distract and irritate both their teachers 
and classmates. 


It was expected, for example, that the School 
Supervisory Board would give clear directives about 
the use of “remaining after school” as a disciplinary 
measure. The Board’s recommendations in this re- 
gard serve rather as a stick in a wheel. 


Has the Supervisory Board considered that the 
teacher who, meeting a situation “with decisive- 
ness,” deems remaining after school as suitable 
punishment for the pupil shall automatically have 
to remain himself? Or should it be the teacher who 
instructs the pupil during the pupil’s last hour for 
that particular day? Or is this duty one for the prin- 
cipals? This example points up a typical shortcom- 
ing in the School Supervisory Board’s outline be- 
cause it does not indicate how the supervision of 
“remaining after school” shall be regulated. In their 
unanimous comments teacher organizations found it 
remarkable that the School Supervisory Board, at 
the same time that it exacted supervision, did not 
offer either directives or recommendations. That the 
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teaching organizations would not accept solutions 
which imply supervision that brings about an in- 
crease in teachers’ duties ought to be obvious to 
the School Supervisory Board and other groups re- 
sponsible for school activity. 

Early in June last year, when the teacher or- 
ganizations were given the government’s resolution 
forbidding corporal punishment, they were promised 
support and help from the authorities in the difficult 
disciplinary situation that prevails in the schools of 
today. It is regrettable that the government has not 
prepared the ground for the now expected reform 
by taking steps beforehand to promote disciplinary 
measures, During recent years, the teaching organi- 
‘zations have, on repeated occasions, presented their 
anxiety regarding the ever-increasing disciplinary 
difficulties that have arisen because of the all-too- 
large classes. They have asked that the number of 
children in classes be decreased and the possibilities 
be investigated of giving children with school dif- 
ficulties and behavioral disturbances opportunity for 
special instruction. Can we expect that the govern- 
ment and the parliament eventually will realize that 
strong steps in these matters are necessary? Work- 
ing conditions will often become unbearable for both 
teachers and pupils in compulsory school (which 
within the near future will be nine years) if it does 
not become easy and natural for pupils to cooperate 
by showing respect and obedience for teachers and 
other school personnel, by following attentively their 
instructions and by performing their school work 
carefully. is 

Of course, a great deal of the responsibility for 
children’s upbringing and their adaptation to school 
lies in the home. A congenial association between 
children and adults in school is promoted when a 
sense of what is permissible and what is not per- 
missible is conveyed to children in the home. Show- 
ing obedience and respect for their elders and prac- 
ticing certain simple forms of courtesy and grati- 
tude should be learned by children in the home. 
The elementary school law states that the school, in 
cooperation with the home, shall foster the pupils’ 
development into cooperative, capable, responsible 
human beings. That this must include training each 
and every child to observe self-discipline is ap- 
parent, and school personnel would be grateful if 
‘the home would seriously shoulder its part of this 
responsibility. 
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A WORD TO U. S. TEACHERS 
by LUTHER H. EVANS 


Extract from an address by the former Director 
General of Unesco to an audience of U.S. teachers. 
It was delivered at the dedication of the new head- 
quarters building of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, U.S. A. 


a SHOULD LIKE TO SEE those Americans who 
go abroad as experts or in some other capacity 
make a better appearance as a whole. You school 
people can help by producing Americans who are 
better rounded culturally, less given to the arts and 
temptations of advertising and less given to boister- 
ousness, and much more secure in some philosophy 
of life. You must prepare more people with a 
mastery of a second language. You must turn out 
more people who are more realistic and modest in 
their goals when they work abroad, than many of 
the present experts, people who are eager to make a 
small contribution to solve humble problems, and 
not to revolutionize things and set the world on fire. 
You have the additional great problem of teaching 
students more realistically about the cultures, re- 
ligions and traditions of other peoples, so that 
Americans in general will be much more at home 
in the outside world than they are today. 

I think teachers organized into associations 
can also do a great deal for educational progress, 
as in the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. In the U. S., teacher or- 
ganizations have a great influence on school boards, 
curriculum making, teacher training, teachers’ sala- 
ries, and other matters discussed in legislatures 
and various local bodies. Teachers abroad, particu- 
larly in the relatively underdeveloped countries, 
need your encouragement in order to organize 
themselves so that they too can become an impor- 
tant factor in the development of education. This 
encouragement is all the more necessary because in 
many countries there is a highly centralized system 
of government where the minister of education has 
almost complete control over the curriculum, teacher 
training, and almost everything else in the field of 
education. In countries where a democratic base for 
education is lacking, the situation is aggravated. 

It will be hard in many countries for teacher 
organizations to have much influence, but I think 
the effort must be made. To increase the power 
of teachers’ organizations is an essential step in 
democratizing education in many parts of the world. 
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IS THE SYSTEM TOO 


SYSTEMATIC? 


by 7G. Hee mnuUININTe EI REE 


From the March 2, 1959 issue of National Ed- 
ucation, organ of the New Zealand Educational In- 
stitute. 


Teacinss, in common with their lay fellows, 
tend to seek a universal and ultimate solution to 
a general problem. An example of such a rule is 
the one that insists that leaving school at the age 
of 15 is universally suited to children. 

It need not be assumed that 15 is an erroneous 
age for the “average child,” if such an entity 
exists. The error lies in assuming that any specific 
leaving age could possibly satisfy the academic, 
vocational and emotional needs of all children— 
any more than a one-pattern suit of clothes could 
do justice to the physical needs of all children. 
Our anodyne for the fact that a rule for all must 
be restrictive to some is swallowed with the popu- 
lar sociological aspirin that two years’ secondary 
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school education is a necessary “rounding-off”; a _ 


sort of cultural carpentry shaped by the chisels 
of secondary curricula, and smoothed over by the 
planes of dubious secondary teaching techniques. 

It is difficult to be convinced that the post- 
primary school room, at least in its present form, 
is the most appropriate environment in which chil- 
dren should change to young adults. Two years’ 
secondary schooling, for the majority of children, 
represents either an academic grind for those fitted 
to leave earlier, or a frustrating brake to those 
eager to proceed further along the path of formal 
education. 

Secondary teachers are well aware of children 
who flounder among the educational mud-flats until 
they scramble thankfully past their fifteenth birth- 
day. Bored by the academic atmosphere of a fourth 
form, these pupils’ strugglings are accompanied 
by outbursts of non-co-operation or succeeded by 
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ost-school delinquency. Their eyes probe wist- 
ully from the schoolroom windows into technicolor 
pheres of practical human endeavor awaiting in 
he factories or the farms beyond. Emotionally 
md financially, this section of the school popu- 
ation would better have left the schoolroom be- 
ind at perhaps 13 or 14. 


Adolescence is not the time when mental flights 
nay be repressed. New thoughts, ambitions, and 
deals replace the shallower resolutions of the pre- 
idolescent child. It is a time when there is a real 
mxiety to “get up and go,” perhaps as an escape 
rom the uncomfortable urgency of adult emotions 
md from the reluctant acceptance of the essential 
solation of the human ego. 


The schoolroom to the highly gregarious pri- 
nary child is not an unwelcome environment. To 
lis older secondary counterpart, it is largely arti- 
icial, disconcerting and slightly improper. There 
volves a recalcitrant section that finally bounds 
ladly upon the outside work-a-day world and is 
romptly labeled by the regretful employer as a 
seless commercial commodity. This section would 
ave been less useless and more readily trained 
iad it bounded thankfully free two years earlier. 


Possibly our thought has developed along egali- 
arian lines of confused idiom. With the advent 
f compulsory education and a full realiaztion of 
ts value, we have connoted “better” education and 
longer” education. The terms are not education- 


Ily synonymous. 


It may be possible to accept the premise that 
ducation is a process of learning, not only for 
eisure, but also for work. If then the time comes 
yhen education for leisure ceases to be acceptable 
o the child, it is the appropriate time for his voca- 
ional training to begin. 


Apprenticeships requiring a‘two years’ prelimi- 
ary secondary schooling are as arbitrarily re- 
trictive and economically questionable as the fixed 
chool-leaving age. There seems no greater display 
f wisdom in essaying a sudden and perhaps ill- 
repared leap from the schoolroom into the labor 
ool than there is in venturing into deep water 
yithout taking the precaution of learning to swim. 
\ gradual acquaintanceship with work and adult 
esponsibilities appeals as a much less painful af- 
air, and one more likely to provide both cultural 
nd vocational training as contemporary processes. 
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For want of a better, the term “graduated ap- 
prenticeships” describes a system that could bet- 
ter satisfy the needs of the early-leavers. In a great 
number of occupations, there is a demand for un- 
skilled “pick-up-and-carry, stack-and-fill, hold-the- 
other-end” type of hack work. It exists in factories, 
industries and on farms. The early-leaver is nearly 
always the pupil who wishes, and is_best-suited, 
to work in these unskilled jobs at which he can 
devote his energies for part of the day, while he 
gradually acquaints himself with the more difficult 
tasks. At present, fully-equipped adults are often 
wastefully engaged in such apprentice-level occupa- 
tions and, indeed, may spend their lives on this 
level. 

If the graduated apprentice spends, say, three 
hours at school and three at work for his first six 
months; then two hours at school and five at work 
for his second six months; followed by nought at 
school and seven at work for his last six months— 
this refers to a thirteen-year-old-leaver—he will 
then be ready for his eight-hour working day at 
fifteen, in common with the normal fifteen-year 
leaver. His apprenticeship obligations would either 
be partly or completely fulfilled according to the 
demands of the particular occupation. 


Higher up in the trade and professional scales, 
there would be an insistence upon a longer second- 
ary school background. Apprentices for such work 
would “peel-off” the educational ladder at a high- 
er, or later, rung. They would also devote a greater 
part of their day to the schoolroom and a lesser 
proportion to the work-bench during their gradu- 
ated apprenticeships. 


The purely academic pupil would clamber fur- 
ther up the educational ladder and might not “peel- 
off’ until his appropriately gowned shoulders 
emerged from the university’s ivory tower; but as 
he is older, and will probably later receive some 
form of in-service training, or refresher-type 
courses, he also will not find the vocational leap 


too drastic. 


The economics of the process are not its well- 
spring, but the probable consequential release of 
adult work-hours might well result in a delayed 
journey back, via adult education, on the part of 
those who, though having previously scorned the 
cultural influences of education, have matured to 
a degree where the virtues of these influences are 
realized and readily acceptable. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


by= Ul). 


Translated and adapted from an article in the 
February 1959 issue of the monthly Bulletin pub- 
lished by Les Instituteurs Réunis of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, a national member of the 
W orld Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. 


Ti: PROGRAM OF STUDIES now in effect in the 
Luxembourg primary schools lightened the courses 
but the curriculum is still often criticized as being 
encyclopedic and lacking a foundation. Is the cur- 
riculum actually too packed? Does it impose upon 
children “the study of ideas that are too advanced 
for pupils of average intelligence to understand 
and too copious for them to retain”? Does it lead to 
overwork? Do the exercises sacrifice quality to 
quantity ? 

“New” or “active” methods are causing a revol- 
utionary wind to blow on the whole of pedagogy. 
“New! Active!” The words are often used for dif- 
ferent things. 

One must not confuse “activity” with concrete, 
manual performance (drawing, modeling, card- 
board work, motion during games) which may 
constitute pre-school-age instruction. Transferring 
that concept, suitable for early childhood, to other 
stages of development would be inadvisable. The 
child is not “active” when he is agitated. 

“Active” methods imply resort to the concrete, 
the real, and to the interest which these arouse 
in the child. Teaching is taking a great step for- 
ward when it introduces things instead of their 
verbal symbols. But observation means more than 
a passive impression on the senses. It must be an 
act of thought, or reveal itself by an effort at 
expression, either oral or written. Thus a demon- 
stration, a class hike or a reading session may be 
utilized passively or actively. 

The term “active methods” has a third mean- 
ing, which is the basic one: anything which, through 
the inductive method, envisages having the child 
collaborate in the actual formation of his knowl- 
edge. He must no longer receive knowledge ex 
cathedra and repeat it mechanically. But even the 
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inductive method may leave the child inert or in- © 


different. Hence, there is one more requirement, 
which conditions all the others: that of motiva- 
tion. Interest in school work must be aroused in 
the pupil himself. This creates in the child the 
important quality of perserverance. Unquestionably 
the child can love difficulty, but it must be a dif- 
ficulty within his capacity, one that can be over- 
come. Interest should generate effort. 

In a word, the child knows only what he has 
actively experienced. The teacher intervenes only 
to guide or to help him. 

In our Program of Studies the methodological 
directives are clear and precise. But it is the in- 
troduction that boldly opens new paths for our 
teaching. The child is made the central point in 
the school work. It is he who must make a per- 
sonal effort, with instructional materials reduced to 
their essential and indispensable elements. Educa- 
tion only aids the pupil to develop himself. “To 
believe in ‘active methods’ is to believe that the 
school can fashion a man—a man differing from 
every other man, a man whose embryo is already in 
the child—only to the extent that the educator has 
obtained the collaboration of the child in his own 
development.” The good “modern” teacher is not 
the one who is always helping, hastening to cor- 
rect mistakes, giving the first few words of the 
answer, but the one who knows how to stimulate 
effort, who makes his pupils capable of seeking 
answers methodically and patiently, and of finding 
them without assistance. 

Does this introduction to modern ideas preach 
anarchy in the use of methods? Does it lead the 
unwary teacher to the brink of chaos? Is it re- 
sponsible for the fact that some teachers have taken 
the wrong track? Not at all, for its states specifi- 
cally: “The child must continue to acquire indis- 
pensable information and his memory must be 
trained as in the past.” That should reassure us. 
The primary school must still communicate a clear, 
well-chosen, positive and well-ordered fund of 
knowledge. But the choice of methods must be en- 
trusted to the teachers. That freedom, within the 
framework of the clearly-stated aims, is surely their 
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elementary right. If someone wishes to make his 
class a pilot class where “active methods” are hon- 
ored, why blame him for that? 

If, under his direction, children acquire solid 
learning through modern psycho-pedagogic means, 
does not this pioneer teacher deserve our applause 
and encouragement? Rest assured, the number of 
such teachers will always be very limited. For in 
pedagogy as in politics, calling oneself a revolu- 
tionary does not make one so. 

Let us by no means scorn the great number of 
those teachers who use the so-called “traditional” 
methods in their classes. They are performing work 
of high quality which bears the seal of their per- 
sonality. But let us also assist in every way pos- 
sible those among us who are seeking their own 
path, a path which we can, without boasting, call 
“new.” 

Let us hope that, imbued with the great prin- 
ciples of modern psycho-pedagogy, teachers real- 
ize that one need not necessarily start from the 
heights of scientific pedagogy to formulate practi- 
cal advice. Humble realities, too, suggest ideas on 
how to teach “better and better.” And any method 
comes alive only through the personality of him 
who applies it. The ideas of Ferriére, the innova- 
tions suggested by Decroly, the methods recom- 
mended by the New French School or by Freinet, 
to mention only these few, must be thought through 
anew for the needs of the Luxembourg primary 
school. Nevertheless, cannot these new ideas inspire 
our teachers to seek and find methods which will 
ensure for their pupils the acquisition of solid 
knowledge? Weed 

In the primary school we must know what we 
want, where we are going, and how we are going. 
But the school has another task: that of shaping 
the child through the manner in which he learns. 
Those are two completely distinct ideas, which we 
must keep apart. Knowledge is important both for 
the pupil who will continue his studies as well as 
for his comrade who will not. Training gives the 
child good work habits, develops his intellectual 
faculties, and prepares him for life. The best meth- 
od, in my opinion, is the one which most favor- 
ably combines knowledge and training. 

To achieve that, let us deliberately stand aloof 
from the fanaticism of methods. We do not want 
a “universal” method, valid everywhere and for 
everyone. Rather, within the framework of the pro- 
gram of studies, we want each person to seek and 
find his personal method; no universality of meth- 
ods but an ever greater unanimity concerning cer- 
tain didactic principles is desired. 


} 
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The ‘‘active” school is difficult to achieve; it 
demands training and competence on the part of 
the teacher. But we must advance progressively 
and cautiously toward a more and more “active” 
pedagogy. The curricula, the subject matter, and 
the exercises are only the raw material for the 
personal initiative of the teacher. The primary 
school will never develop through the work of those 
who are always looking backward but will flourish 
through the efforts of those who boldly advance 
in order always to teach “better.” 


Here, then, are my conclusions: 

1. In all school work, there is the objective 
of acquisition of knowledge, but there is also an- 
other aim, that of perfecting the functioning of 
the child’s mind. The very manner of acquiring new 
ideas should contribute to the mental progress of 
each child, the slowest as well as the brightest. 

2. There is no “universal” method but only 
procedures which can always be improved, 

3. The teacher himself must reflect, then seek 
and find his own way. Pedagogy becomes the worst 
of all things for the person to whom it consists 
only of recipes, of more or less ingenious artifices. 

4. The activity of all pupils in class must be 
“mobilized” at all times. 

5. We must think more of the child than of 
the curriculum. 

6. Teaching by actions should replace teach- 
ing by looking. 

7. It is impossible for the primary school to 
offer a complete education, but it can and must 
cultivate a taste for work, joy in one’s own effort, 
pleasure in knowing, the will to learn, intellectual 
curiosity, and the desire to perfect oneself. 


“The ideal of the primary school is not to 
teach much but to teach well. The child leaving 
primary school does not know everything, but what 
he knows, he knows well. The education he has 
received is limited but not superficial. It is not a 
half-education, and he who has it is not half-in- 
formed, for what makes an education complete or 
incomplete of its kind is not the greater or less 
broad extent of the field cultivated but the way in 
which it has been cultivated.” 


“New” education can only be a constantly re- 
newed education. The task of the teacher will never 
be completed. Child psychologists will revamp their 
theories. Education, a social function, will be trans- 
formed with society; a living function, it will vary 
like life. In the full sense of the word, there will 
always be a “new school” to be sought and found. 
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In Defense of Traditional Education 


Ecole et Education by Jean Chateau. Librairie Vrin, 
Paris. 230 pages. 

After serving for 20 years as a Lycee teacher, 
Jean Chateau is now professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Bordeaux. He is, there- 
fore, a theoretician with lengthy practical experi- 
ence; his theories have special authority by virtue 
of this fact. 

His latest work, The School and Education, has 
great merit both because of the wealth of informa- 
tion it offers and the soundness of its arguments. 

The main thesis of the book is that the school 
should not aim primarily to provide the society of 
tomorrow with the manpower that we believe it will 
need, but that the school should first concentrate 
on developing the child’s every potential. It should 
not attempt to manufacture cogs for a machine but 
help the human being attain his full development. 

Certainly we must provide professional train- 
ing, he says, but this should occur as late as possible, 
towards the end of adolescence, after the school has 
humanized the child, raised him to the status of an 
adult, provided him with a culture that is composed 
of both knowledge and a way of life. 

The essential task of the school, then, is to pre- 
pare the child, not for a vocation, but for life. This 
must be done slowly and carefully. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau was already aware that we must “delay 
everything as long as possible.” Let the school open 
its windows on life, but cautiously. It is altogether 
proper for our children to be educated in a pro- 
tected environment, where people speak and behave 
better than in the adult world. The mark of the 
good educator is that he can create in his classroom 
this dual atmosphere of work and joy, of freedom 
and order, of courtesy and loyalty, which some 
pupils will remember with nostalgia during all their 
adult life. 

The child is more thari a bundle of inclina- 
tions: otherwise he would be simply a little animal. 
He is a small man, that is to say, he has a pro- 
found desire to be bigger, to act like a grown-up. 
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This is an instrument of incomparable power in 
the hands of the teacher who knows that the child 
loves effort (in proportion, of course, to his abili- 
ties), that he likes to overcome difficulties and break 
records. Teaching which calls upon the child’s will 
is of incomparable educational value; it strengthens 
character and prepares the child for manhood. 

The author believes that traditional teaching 
methods have stood the test of time, that it would 
be surprising if practices developed throughout the 


centuries had not attained truths that are still valid. — 


He has been led to this conclusion by a system of 
psychology described in his previous work, Le Jeu 
de Venfant. 

He says in his present book that this psycho- 
logical system represents a return to classical peda- 
gogical tradition. It had to recognize that in the 
play of children the love of order and discipline 


plays an important part. It learned to distrust the | 


childish, capricious spontaneity that is too often 


confused with real freedom. It found that education | 


designed to produce an independent individual had | 


to be based on firm discipline. 

From his psychological studies, it was dis- 
covered that well-planned discipline, far from being 
an obstacle to the child’s activity, was an indis- 


pensable requisite for it. The child himself requested 


rules to serve as guard rails, so to speak, for his 
free activity. The teacher was no longer a comrade, 
or even a familiar big brother, but a worthy repre- 
sentative of the world of respected adults, who knew 
how to harmonize his good will with a certain in- 
difference. 

“At the same time there emerged as psycho- 
logically sound many aspects of traditional teach- 
ing which had clashed with the newer, pretentious 
teaching practices: the importance of work sched- 
ules, of getting into line, of presentation, etc. When 
discipline stopped being brutal restraint, it ap- 
peared in its true light as a means of helping the 
child to attain self-control and independence as a 
human being. 
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“This reconciliation, though limited, of our 
psychological discoveries with what seems to the 
best educators as the soundest tradition, signified 
to us that we were on the right path. For the most 
important psychological experience in existence is 
that which has been acquired through the centuries 
by all the educators who have preceded us.” 

This does not mean that M. Chateau rejects all 
principles of the new education. He notes rightly 
that when they are freed from their new termi- 
nology, “these principles are very often old prin- 
ciples, which represent more a return to tradition 
than true innovations.” 

I cannot recommend this substantial book 
highly enough. It is never monotonous, the author’s 
ideas are clear and based on rich practical experi- 
ence. You may not agree with him at all times; he 
shocks the reader, intentionally, one suspects. He 
frequently uses paradox, but only for the purposes 
of arousing the reader, of forcing him to stop and 
think. With no visionary notions, no laboratory 
or psychological jargon which conceals reality 
rather than expresses it, it is truly a first-rate work. 
After he has read it, the reader is likely to put it 
on the most accessible and frequently-used shelf of 
his library. —FEmile Pradel 


Translated and adapted from the January 30, 
1959 issue of Ecole Libératrice, published by the 
Syndicat National des Instituteurs et Institutrices de 
[Union Francaise. 


Syria: A Short History by Philip K. Hitti. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 271 pages. $4.50. 


A condensation of the author’s 1951 work, 
History of Syria Including Lebanon and Palestine. 
This is a sound, useful summary of events which 
have taken place in this troubled area since earliest 
times, by a leading Arabic authority. The emphasis 
is on politics, although intellectual development is 
not ignored. There is a certain amount of pro-Arab 
bias and superficiality in the final section, particu- 
larly in the description of the events leading up 
to the union of Egypt and modern Syria, but this 
may be attributed to the brevity of the book. 


My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms by Carol Bartholo- 
mew. Macmillan Co., New York. 177 pages. $3.50. 


An account of the two and_a half years that 
Mrs. Bartholomew spent in Punjab, India, where 
her husband worked on the Bhakra Dam while she 
did volunteer work in a local 17-room hospital. The 
book provides a warm, engaging, percipient, frank, 
thoughtful, and humorous introduction to life in 
India. We recommend it most strongly. 
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The Academic Marketplace by Theodore Caplow 
and Reece J. McGee. Basic Books, New York. 1958. 
255 pages. $4.95. 


This is a study of how and why vacancies occur 
on the faculties of major U. S. universities and 
by what procedures and criteria these vacancies 
are filled. The work of sociologists rather than 
economists, it is written with more wit than one 
ordinarily associates with either. 


The authors demonstrate that there is an acute 
conflict of values in the academic profession be- 
tween those who are “discipline oriented” and those 
who are “institution oriented.” The former seek 
recognition and prestige primarily in their own 
“field,” and gain this recognition and _ prestige 
primarily through research and publication. The 
latter, dwindling in numbers and influence, accord- 
ing to this study, are satisfied to gain recogni- 
tion on their own campus primarily through good 
undergraduate teaching. 


Professors Caplow and McGee assume that the 
acquisition and maintenance of prestige is a deter- 
mining factor both in individual and institutional 
behavior, and they support this view with an anal- 
ysis of the actions and statements of department 
chairmen. Because research activities and their 
published results bring prestige to an institution, 
instructors are usually hired and promoted on the 
basis of their research promise or performance. 
Scholarly and effective teaching of undergraduates 
may be taken into consideration, but it is seldom 
the determining factor in the hiring or promoting 
process; young professors soon learn that if they 
want to make the “big league” they must publish. 
Needless to say, good teaching often suffers. 


This analysis, supported by much evidence and 
many insights, helps us to understand why many 
college professors are not really interested in edu- 
cation at all, and why teachers’ colleges and pro- 
fessors of education are viewed with something 
close to contempt. An unfortunate result is the 
surrender of the whole field of education to those 
who often suffer from a parochialism as debili- 
tating as the attitudes of the professors who criti- 
cize them. 


Our great universities need to develop and 
maintain a genuine feeling of responsibility for 
the quality of education at every level from the 
elementary school to adult education. The Academic 
Marketplace suggests that such concern will not 
emerge until there is a significant change in the 


_values currently held by the academic profession. 


—Robert F. Campbell 
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Teaching about the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies: A Selected Bibliography. Published 
by Unesco. 1959. 60 pages. $1.00, 5/ sterling, 300 


francs. 


A list of materials in many languages issued by 
(1) the UN and its specialized agencies (2) mem- 
ber states and organizations within the states. It 
offers practical assistance to primary and secondary 
school teachers in different countries who wish to 
know which books, pamphlets, journals and audio- 
visual aids are most likely to be useful for study 
and teaching about the United Nations. Available 
in English, French and Spanish, at UN sales agents. 


Teaching Human Rights, a Handbook for Teachers. 
Published by the United Nations Office of Public 
Information. 1959. 88 pages. $0.25, 1/9 sterling, 
1.00 Swiss france. 


The most valuable portion of this booklet de- 
scribes the work of teachers in actual classroom 
situations where human rights are taught on the ele- 
mentray or secondary school level. The UN Office 
of Public Information would appreciate comments 
on both this booklet and the bibliography listed 


above. 


India and Modern Art by W. G. Arthur. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 61 black-and-white illustra- 
tions. 144 pages. $8.00. 


A fascinating, well-written account of the de- 
velopment of modern painting in India. It covers 
the period from 1876 to 1947, with special emphasis 
on Rabindranath Tagore, who was an artist as well 
as a poet, Amrita Shér-Gill, Jamini Roy and George 
Keyt. One may wish that some of the paintings were 
in color; one may doubt that the quality of an 
artist’s output was so directly influenced by the 
political events of the period; but there is no ques- 
tion that this is a valuable and stimulating work, of 
interest to all students of modern Indian civilization 
and modern art. 


The Age of Improvement by Asa Briggs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., London. 1958. 547 pages. $7.00. 


A useful account of the development of Eng- 
land from 1784 to 1867. The emphasis is on eco- 
nomic and political affairs, although social and in- 
tellectual currents are not ignored. The treatment of 
education as such is rather skimpy. Part of a 10- 
volume series called A History of England, written 
by various authors under the general direction of 


W. N. Medlicott. 
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Die Berufschule: Gestalt und Reform by Heinrich 
Abel and Hans Hermann Groothoff. Carl Winter 
Verlag, Darmstadt. 172 pages. 1959. 


In 1957 the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher 
Lehrerverbande, the teachers’ association in Ger- 
many, launched a contest for the best essay on vo- 
cational education in the light of this new era of 
automation and atomic energy. This is an elabora- 
tion of the prize-winning essay. It discusses the 
history of technical education in Germany and the 


need for adapting it to. changes in economic, sci- — 


entific, technical, political and social conditions. 
Of special interest to teachers outside of Germany 
is the description of the methods and policies ad- 
vocated by Georges Kerschensteiner, sometimes 
called the “father of the vocational school in Ger- 
many.” The AGDL deserves much credit for spon- 
soring publication of this thorough and up-to-date 
review of vocational education in a period of 
rapidly-changing skills. 


Radioisotopes in the Service of Man by Fernand 
Lot. Unesco, Paris. 80 pages. $1.00, 5/sterling, 300 


French francs. 


The 


and its Program,’ 


sixteenth in a series called “Unesco 


* this information pamphlet de- 
scribes in simple language the history and develop- 


ment of uses for the artificial radioactive elements 


called radioisotopes. Owing to their ability to be 
“tracked,” they are playing an ever-increasing role — 
in a variety of fields: in diagnosing and removing - 


tumors, developing insecticides, analyzing metals 
and lubricants, conducting oceanographic investi- 
gations and even establishing the dates of ancient 


documents. 


The author, a distinguished French scientist, 
touches on all phases of the subject: the nature of 
the atom, how it distintegrates, how radiation is 
produced, how reactors operate, and how physicists, 
doctors, biologists, chemists and agronomists make 
use of the astonishing discoveries of Becquerel, 


Rutherford and the Curies. 


One may wonder, with Sir John Cockcroft, 
whether radioisotopes will not “rival nuclear power 


itself” in its possibilities for benefiting humanity. 


The booklet is illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs provided by American, French and 


Soviet institutions. 
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HISTORY, OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) is composed of 
97 national members and numerous associate mem- 
bers representing millions of teachers in 51 coun- 
tries. Its purpose is to enable members of the teach- 
ing profession at all stages of education to exert an 
influence corresponding to the importance of their 
social function. 


Its specific aims are: 


a) to foster a conception of education directed 
toward the promotion of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill, with a view to 
safeguarding peace and freedom and re- 
spect for human dignity; 


b) to improve teaching methods, educational 
organizations, and the academic and profes- 
sional training of teachers so as to equip 
them better to serve the interests of youth; 


c) to defend the rights and the material and 
moral interests of the teaching profession; 


d) to promote closer relationships between 
teachers in different countries. 


The World Conferderation was founded at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1952, culminating four 
years of negotiations between the International 
Federation of Teachers Associations (IFTA), the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers 
(FIPESO-Fédération International des Professeurs 
de l’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel), and the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
(WOTP). 


National associations may become members of 
WCOTP directly or through affiliation with IFTA 
and FIPESO. Organizations eligible for associate 
membership are (a) regional or local teacher asso- 
ciations or (b) any university, college or institu- 
tion of higher learning, and any society for the 
scientific study of educational problems or for 
improvement of the teaching profession. A recent 
constitutional change provides for the admission 
as international members of international organiza- 
tions that specialize in the field of education. 


Since the Copenhagen meeting, the Delegates 
have met at Oxford (1953), Oslo (1954), Istanbul 
(1955), Manila (1956), Frankfurt (1957) and 
Rome (1958). A specific theme of prime interest 
to teachers is picked each year for discussion and 
all members receive a questionnaire on the chosen 


topic. The replies are studied and discussed at 
the Assembly of Delegates and later published in 
one comprehensive report, together with resolu- 
tions adopted by the Assembly. The topics dealt 
with to date include: 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 

Education for Teaching 

Status of the Teaching Profession 

The Teacher and the Well Being of Society 
Shortage of Teachers—Causes and Remedies 
Public Support for Education 


An annual report including a summary of 
proceedings of the Assembly of Delegates is also 
published. A news bulletin, Echo, is circulated to 
teacher associations, intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, and individual subscribers with the aid of 
a Unesco subvention. 


From modest beginnings the World Confedera- 
tion has gradually expanded its scope of activities. 
Five specialized committees conduct research and 
plan programs in the field of educational journal- 
ism; rural education; education for handicapped 
children; technical and vocational education; and 
health, physical education and recreation. A Con- 
sultative Committee on Africa has been established 
to assist in planning a program for that area. Later, 
a Consultative Committee on Education for Asia 
was formed following a WCOTP Afro-Asian Con- 
ference held in Ceylon in April 1958. 

WCOTP has been granted consultative status 
as a non-governmental agency with the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Unesco and UNICEF. 
It is a member of Unesco’s NGO committee. In 
1958 an office in Paris was established by WCOTP 


in order to permit even closer liaison with Unesco. 


In connection with Unesco’s major project 
on “Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values,’ WCOTP has prepared an an- 
notated bibliography of audio-visual materials. 
Methods of teaching this subject will be the theme 


of the Assembly of Delegates to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in August of this year. 

By direct action, by holding regional and 
international conferences, by research, and by co- 
operating with international and non-governmental 
organizations, WCOTP is endeavoring to solve edu- 
cational problems, raise the status and welfare of 
the teaching profession, and contribute to interna- 
tional understanding. 


There are many ideas about East and West which are some- 
what misleading. There are some people who argue that the East 
is mystically minded and the West is empirical in its outlook, one 
is more religious, the other is more scientific, but these distinctions 
have arisen only in recent times. China has contributed to us many 
great scientific inventions—the compass, vaccination, paper, printing, 
silk. India has contributed logic, metaphysics, grammar, mathematics. 
In the last 300 years the Asian countries have lagged behind, and 
Western nations have made spectacular advances in science and 
technology, so that the contrast is emphasized by the material back- 
wardness of the Eastern nations and the progressive character of 
Western nations. This is true of only a few centuries; | remember a 
great statement made by Lord Acton, who tells us that he who looks 
at.the last 300 years overlooking the last 3,000 has no proper histori- 
cal perspective. East and West are not categories indicative of dif- 
ferent forms of consciousness or different systems of culture; they 
are aspects of every human being—religious and scientific, spiritual 
and rational. Let us say rather that they represent two sides of human 
nature, with sometimes greater emphasis on the religious side and 
sometimes on the scientific. 


'S. Radhakrishnan 
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